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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





No mail from India, though it is hourly expected. Meanwhile, 
the supplies of further information by private channels prove ex- 
haustless, though they do not prove to be all equal in interest. 
Among the newest contributions have been certain extracts from 
letters of Colonel Edwardes; who, congenially with his turn of 
mind, takes a very hopeful view of the manner in which the 
Europeans, aided by irregular allies, can handle the revolted 
Sepoys. 

Another movement which goes on apace is the subscription 


to the fund which the Lord Mayor is collecting for the suffer- 
ers in India. The contribution of the Emperor Napoleon 
stands out with peculiar prominence. Politically, the note 


the order for a thousand pounds is of con- 
value than the gold. As a simple expression 
If the Emperor professes only 


accompanying 
siderably more 
of good feeling it is worth much. 
to make some return for what the Queen and people of Eng- 
land did during the inundations in France, his modesty in- 
creases the grace of the act, rather than diminishes its political 
importance. The fact that he feels impelled to keep on so very 
friendly a footing with the Sovereign and people of this country, 
his desire to be recognized as ‘ personally” contributing to a 
national object, and the subscription from the Imperial Guard 


which accompanies his own, are so many tokens of sympathy | ‘ WR ~oA : , 
: , “| churches, whose skirmishers cover the political designs of their 


with our countrymen in India; proclaiming to the ,other go- 
vernments of Europe that France intends to be the friend of 
England, and cannot, without some changes altogether unfore- 
seen, be either a rival or antagonist in India or in Europe. 
Such is the declaration on the face of the note; though we are 
well aware that modern diplomacy, like the statesmanship of 
all times, keeps great reserves under its frankest aspects. 

Subsequently to the announcement of the Emperor’s contri- 
bution, it is announced that Queen Victoria gives a thousand 
pounds, the Prince Consort three hundred, the Duchess of Kent 
one hundred ; and Lord Palmerston’s name appears among the 
subscribers for one hundred pounds, 


| respondents. 





We have this week only one important official announce- | 


ment on the subject of the reinforcements. It is an order from 
the Horse Guards announcing that any young gentleman who 
shall show the Commander-in-chief that he is fit to enter the 
Army, and shall raise a hundred recruits, shall have a commis- 
sion. It is questionable how far the commissions thus granted 
may be cheaper, or dearer, than commissions purchased in the 
usual way ; but the step shows that the Horse Guards is anxious 
to obtain recruits. 





Another Ministerial crisis in Constantinople marks the difficulty 
of the attempt to settle the question of the Principalities. Ac- 
cording to some reports the question is not even yet settled ; for 
the Austrian Commissioner is said to have protested against the 
course which Turkey has recently taken, under the advice of 
England as well as the four Powers, France, Russia, Prussia, 
and Sardinia. There is reason to suppose, however, that orders 
from Vienna have modified this protest of the Austrian official, 
and that the six Powers are once more in formal accord. Even 
the renewal of diplomatic intercourse in Constantinople occasioned 
a new embarrassment; for the Porte, which can submit to such 
graye dictation, found difficulty in saluting with cannon the flags 

(Laresr Eprrron. ] 


of Powers some of whom were represented only by a ‘“ Minister ” 
or a Chargé d’Affuires. At last the punctiliousness both of the 
Porte and of M. Thouyenel was overcome ; but there is a fresh 
Ministerial crisis in Constantinople. Redschid Pacha neither re- 
signs nor is turned out, but he is “relieved”; to be succeeded, 
it is supposed, by Fuad Effendi; and new doubts arise whether 
Turkey will be ab/e to fulfil the compact lately arranged at Os- 
borne. It is all the fault of M. Thouvenel, say the English cor- 
respondents—of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, say the French cor- 
And some countenance is lent to this last state- 
ment by a conspicuous paper in the Zimes, intimating that if it 
were necessary for the settlement of peace in Constantinople, 
Lord Stratford might be recalled. 

It is impossible to determine, even provisionally, which of 
these reports may be accurate, and which mere fables, The 
belief that France and England came to a complete agreement 
at Osborne—avouched by Lord Palmerston as it was in Parlia- 
ment—is somewhat discredited by present appearances. But 
who can trust to appearances? Or who, without a key to the 
inner meaning, can trust to the vulgar letter of compacts made 
by so great a master of statecraft as the Emperor Napoleon? 
Iie is about to meet the E mperor Alexander at another court, now 
said to be Stuttgard. him the mission of 
reconciling France and Russia, 

Two conclusions we may look upon as certain. If Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe were recalled from Constantinople, he 
might prove to be more detrimental to Ministers in the House of 
Lords than he can be to the interests of England in Constanti- 
nople. Strong in facts, regarding all opponents as perverse or 
corrupt, quick to speak, practical and businesslike, Lord Stratford 
harassing opponent than ten Ellenboroughs. 
And Lord Palmerston knows this. The other conclusion is, that 
whatever we may have undertuken to regulate in the Ottoman 
empire, Turkey is incapable of maintaining any position that 
we can assign to her. Reports from Jerusalem and Beyrout 
show us that her Arabian and Syrian populations are breaking 
insubordination, not unmingled with fanatical 
Giaour.” We must always bear in mind that 
rather the Roman Catholic and Greek 


Some ascribe to 


would be a more 


out in general 
hatred of ‘ the 
France and Russia—or 
superiors—have revived the old contest for supremacy on the 
old battle-ground of Palestine; the conflict now extending even 
to Egypt. These contests only add to the complication. And 
Turkey has not yet made any progress in accommodating 
herself to the European system, in the midst of which she was 
invited to sit. 


It is agreeable to see Lord Brougham reappearing in one of 
his earliest vocations among the most active promoters of edu- 
cation and assisting in the diffusion of useful knowledge. His 
address in distributing the prizes awarded by the Institutional 
at Manchester was very characteristic of the old 

It was not an oration; it was a conversational 


Association 
educationist. 


| address, strictly constructed upon Lord Brougham’s well-known 
| principle of speaking his best even when he speaks to the hum- 


blest. Its whole tendency was practical, much of it conveying 


| very useful advice with regard to the conduct and management 


| of self-educating 


| 
| 
| 


The meeting formed a good 
needed one, for the approaching 
and he did not neglect 


institutions. 
exercise, if Lord Brougham 
meeting of the Sociologist Association ; 
to beat up recruits for Birmingham. 





The peace of Ireland’s most thriving town has been disturbed 
in a very unseemly manner. Painful as the incident is, it hap- 
pens rather opportunely as an illustration of the practice of 
street-preaching. Mr. Hanna, a Presbyterian minister at Bel- 
fast, who is said to be still young, held an open-air servite near 
the quays of Belfast on Sunday last. It appears that there had 
been services of the kind before, and some of Mr. Hanna’s ecol- 


leagues in the town had thought it advisable to discontinue 
them. When he ascended the temporary platform which served 


him for a pulpit, the threatening aspect of the neighbourhocd 
induced one of the Justices of the Peace, who had assembled in 
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some force, to dissuade him from proceeding; but he insisted 
upon his “ rights.” He continued the service, and his sermon, 
while some of his congregation, ‘the constabulary, and ultimately 
the military, held the irritated Roman Catholic crowd at bay. 
Disturbances continued ‘till night, and dife was sacrificed in the 
tumult. The moral of the case cannot be put more distinctly 
than it has been by the Times. A public demonstration by one 
sect in a divided community is a defiance to the other sects: if 
it be attempted by the minority in the face of a majority, the 
outrage is all the greater. A Papistical procession in the streets 
of London would be put down by the populace, if it were not 
stopped by the police; and a Protestant demonstration in Ire- 
land has no greater claim to indulgence. It is probable that 
Mr. Hanna will be effectually prevented from repeating his in- 
discretion ; in the mean time, he has exemplified by an extreme 
case the dangerous tendencies of street-preaching. 





Che Artenpatis. 
_Subseriptions continue tozlow inttotthe fund for ithe relief of the In- 
dian «ufferers. The Frendh Ambassailor has forwarded the following 


letter tothe Lord Mayor. 
“ Albert (Gate, Sept. 7, 1857, 


ss > y Lord Mayor—I have received from the Emperor the following de- 
spatch— 

‘**T send you one thousand pounds sterling as my personal subscription 
in favour of the officers and soldiers so cruelly afflicted in India. I also send 
you four hundred pounds the result of the subscription of the Imperial 
Guard. We have not forgotten the generous subscription of the Queen and 
of the English people at the time of the inundations. 

** Receive, my Lord Mayor, the assurance of my high consideration. 

**The Ambassador of France, F. De Prrsieny, 

‘“‘T send herewith an order for fourteen hundred pounds sterling.” 

The Duke of Cambridge has sent in 100/. as his contribution. 


Colonel Phipps informed the Lord Mayor by telegraph on Thursday, 
that the Queen would subscribe 1000/., the Prince Consort 300/., and the 
Duchess of Kent 1007. Lord Palmerston also has sent 1007, 





Among the conferences of the season has been that of the | 
Mormons, one of the ugliest “symptoms” of our times, In | 
America ‘the Saints” still succeed, notwithstanding the well- 
known fact that the Federal Government of the United States 
has resolved to break up the Mormon settlement of Utah. In 
this country they still gather adherents and moneys. If | 
the enemies of the sect had desired to procure a special ex- 
posure of its absurdities, they might have arranged exactly 
such meetings as have been held on Sunday and Monday last ; 
where the Mormon doctrines—a degraded materialism mingled 
with a spurious Biblical jargon—were elucidated by the lowest 
and most ludicrous illustrations. Yet, evidently, this kind of 
appeal to the love of excitement, spiritually or otherwise, is sue- 
cessful among the uneducated classes. There is a large amount 
of unappropriated pietism in our great towns, which for want 
of better guidance is seduced into Mormonism, just as it used to 
be in the “jumping ” ecstacies of Wales or the love-feasts of 
older times. 


The Société de Crédit Mobilier has received a blow, which 
though not immediately fatal to the institution, serves the public 
as a memorandum of the unsoundness of certain kinds of com- 
merce, on both sides of the Atlantic. As we stated last week, a 
Paris tribunal has held M. Auguste Thurneyssen responsible for 
the debts of his nephew Charles, who absconded about four 
months since; and the consequence has been that M. Auguste 
Thurneyssen is declared bankrupt. Now the elder gentleman is 
not only one of the most eminent capitalists of Paris, intimately 
connected with men of his own stamp in London and with the 
house of Stieglitz, but he is a leading director of the Crédit Mo- 
bilier ; and his bankruptcy, not the first among the directors of the 
company, is the blow we speak of. The injury did not stop there ; 
another director drove the stab home. M. André, in striving to retire 
from the directorate, proceeded ‘‘ by a notarial act” to discharge 
himself from future responsibility in regard to the company. 
Other resignations were reported, but they have not been formally 
announced, and have perhaps been suspended out of regard for 
the interests of the proprietors generally; and even M. André | 
has been prevented from completing his retirement. Of course 
shares have fallen greatly. Since the foundation of the Society 
in 1852, they have been as high as 1900 francs; the latest fall | 
brings them down to 840 frances. This is still nominally a pre- 
mium, for the shares were originally no more than 500 francs 
each. The capital of the Society, however, amounted to about | 
one-twentieth part of its authorized “ credit” ; and the decline of | 
its profits from 40 to 23 per cent last year, followed by this 
fearful depression, has altogether altered its position among 
commercial companies. 

We lately had in London a company which in one year di- 
vided ten per cent, and then, after a successful season, winds up 
as bankrupt. There is a parallel within a more strictly com- | 
mercial province, in the United States. The Ohio Life and 
Trust Company, a species of bank on the Crédit Mobilier pattern, | 
with a capital of 400,000/., has its shares one day worth nearly 
1007. and the next day unsaleable; pays its usual dividend, and 
then, in a few days, breaks down, with debts due to the deposi- 
tors of 1,200,0007. But young America always beats old Eu- 
rope. <A question has been raised as to the genuineness of some 
breaks-down in the United States; for a certain clique of specu- 
lators is said to be engaged in disparaging securities and 
shares within the Union, where the majority of the capi- 
tal is held, as in many cases it is, by English investers. 
The motives are obvious. A fraud equal to any detected in this 
country exposes a new kind of adulteration in the Union—an 
adulteration of shipbuilding. The ships of a certain company, it 
is said, have been found to be, like London milk, ‘“ short mea- 
sure,” and the most important timbers were utterly worthless. 
These wholesale frauds and gigantic speculations based on “ dodg- 
ing” must have a serious effeet upon trade throughout the world. 























The Committee met on Wednesday at the Mansionhouse. A letter 
was read from Sir James Melvill, intimating that the East India Com- 
pany had made arrangements for the temporary relief of the sufferers; 
but adding, that this fact ought not to interfere in the slightest degree 
with the collection of subscriptions. The Lord Mayor stated that he 
had forwarded a second instalment of 80,000 rupees to the Governor- 
General. It was agreed that a public meeting should be called to amend 
one of the resolutions adopted at the original meeting, so that the poor 
victims who arrive in this country may benefit by the funds collected. 
The sum subscribed up to Wednesday was 16,7160. 


It is not certain after all that there will be a vacancy in the represent- 
ation of Greenwich. Mr. Townsend is not disposed to give way unless 
compelled. He is regarded by his party as the victim of unforeseen 
misfortunes, and a subscription has been set on foot to aid him. There 
are three candidates in the field for the contingent seat,—Mr. Montague 
Chambers, Alderman Salomons, and Mr. Campbell, Lord Campbell's son 


The followers of Mr. Spurgeon and that gentleman himself still yearn 
for a “large tabernacle.” On Monday they met at the Park Street 
Chapel. Mr. Spurgeon attended, and made a statement of the position 
of affairs, and the great success which attended his meetings in the 
Surrey Music-hall. 

Never man, he said, had more cause ‘to bless God than he had when he 
looked back to the numbers which those services had been the means of 
winning over tothe gospel ; and it was also gratifying to see that, though 
derided and scouted by many at the time, the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Church of England were now following the example then set, and he 
hoped with equal success. He would net pain their feelings by alluding 
to the untoward circumstances attending their first meeting at the Surrey 
Music-hall. It was a painful prelude to a most magnificent result, and 
Satan never met with a greater failure than he did in that attempt at 
coercion. Had it not been for the lamentable accident which took place 
on that occasion, so many thousands would never have been brought within 
the sound of the gospel. That accident was the means of causing their 
meeting there to be known among the highest of the land; and although 
he considered it but of little consequence, many of these had since attended 
their services and heard the gospel in its simplicity. 

Referring to the want of a large building, Mr. Spurgeon said, some three 
months ago, he had the honour of breakfasting with Sir 8S. M. Peto; who 
promised him 100/. donation when the foundation-stone of such a building 
was laid, and another 1007. when it was finished, besides a promise of 
further assistance. He also told him that he would cause his agent to 
look out for a site suitable for the erection of such a structure, in respect 
of which he was to communicate with the committee : but as Sir M. Peto 
had been in Portugal mostly ever since, no conclusion had been come to 
in that respect. As regards funds, they had in the bank a sum of 40007, 
towards the erection of the building. 

For the first time there has been a church-rate contest in Tottenham : 
on a poll there were only 242 votes for the rate, and 459 against it. 


The sixth annual conference of the Mormons was opened on Sunday, 
in the Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade. They mustered about 1000, 
under the lead of ‘two apostles,” Brothers Orson Pratt and Ezra Ben- 
son, The representative of London said he had raised 1250/7. for emi- 
gration purposes: the “good work” of the priesthood had been ‘ uni- 
versally received and accepted.” The President of the Kent Mormons 


| said, they had had very pleasant times: he looked upon the Saints 


there, who numbered 550, as a “ first-class lot of people, as they sup- 
ported thirteen elders, and also paid their tithing,” and approved all that 
the elders proposed. The President from Essex said, his people were 
first-rate in the work, and willing to pay their tithes and offerings : the 
Lord had been with them this year more than ever. The President 
from Reading was not so happily circumstanced: in his district, out of 
300 or 400 Saints, there were 100 who were good for nothing—of the 
remaining 250, the greater portion lived, or rather vegetated, on parish- 
allowance ; they had subscribed 50/7. during the past year to the emi- 
gration-fund. The Sheffield delegate, ‘(a gentleman from Utah,” de- 
clared that Joe Smith had done more good than any man since our 
Saviour, and that Brigham Young was a great and mighty prophet and 
father in Isracl. The newspaper report of this mecting says that the 
proceedings were orderly. The Saints refreshed themselves with ginger- 
beer, and loving pairs sat with their arms round each other’s waists. 

The conference terminated on Monday, with a social meeting at the 
Teetotal Hall, Broadway, Westminster. Here some further peculiarities 
showed themselves. A ‘little harmony” was called for, and songs were 
sung: one was called “ Sectarian Nonsense,” another “ The Sleepy 
Parsons” ; a third was a solemn parody of a song called “ Minnie,” 
and entitled a hymn. A piece of doggrell was recited styled “ The 
Bishop’s Banquet.’ These were wretched performances. One speaker 
aped a philosophical style— 

He said that Mormonism and its professors are not to be judged by ex- 
isting standards; for they are far above and beyond them. It had been 
said that Mormonism was unnecessary, because there was nothing new in it 
that was true and nothing true in it that was new. This was not the case. 
It supplemented the revelations of the Bible and completed them. They 
had been accused of saying nothing yesterday of polygamy. The polygamy 
they advocate is not the lustful polygamy of the Orientals; the poly- 
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y of the Mormons is a system which controls the lusts and passions 
of mankind and reduces the marital duties to some kind of system. Mor- 
monism does not allow men and women to rush into matrimony as dictated 
by their passions and without any guiding principle : Mormonism comes to 

em with principles adapted to every condition of a man’s life ; it enters 
into the privacy of the chamber, and controls every action; it teaches 
men to act as God would have them act. Such is the difference between 
the Mormonite polygamy and the Oriental system. : 

The Apostle Orson Pratt gave the “ Sisters "” some advice on the sub- 
ject of marriage. He said that marriage, if celebrated by the Mormon 
Church, which alone has full authority, extends not only till death, 
but throughout eternity. He urged them not to marry men not Mor- 
mons, or clse when they awoke in the Day of J udgment they would find 
themselves without husbands, and be obliged to remain single throughout 
eternity. This he described to be a horrible eventuality ; and he pro- 
pounded the doctrine that a propagation of spirits would go on in a future 
world, just as the propagation of our species gocs on in this. The re- 
porters omit from their record of these singular proceedings “ some of the 
more improper sayings and doings.” 








The Directors of the London and Eastern Banking Corporation are not to 
be allowed quictly to wind up the affairs of the company at the expense of 
the cevchalien, without that dreaded accompaniment publicity in a court 
of law. Mr. Abel Stuart and Mr. George Duplex, two of the sharcholders 
who have refused to pay calls made by the Directors, have petitioned Vice- 
Chancellor Wood for an order for the dissolution of the company, and pray- 
ing that its affairs be finally settled under the Joint-Stock Companies 
Winding-up Acts. The Vice-Chancellor has fixed the 21st instant for the 
appointment of an official liquidator. 





Exaggerated and alarming reports have been cireulated, to the effect that 
a solicitor has absconded, leaving liabilities to the amount of about 150,000/., 
represented in part by forged bills. It is added that one of the London 
joint-stock banks is a heavy sufferer. 
follows: Mr. Thomas Dean, solicitor, of King’s Bench Walk, Temple, has 
absconded ; and detective officers are in pursuit of him, as he is charged 
with fraud and forgery. We believe, however, that the total amount of his 
liabilities, so far as can be ascertained, docs not exceed about 25,000/. ; 
that the circle of sufferers seareely exceeds half-a-dozen persons, chietly his 
own relatives and immediate clients; and that the sum in which the bank 
referred to is interested is under 2000/., and may be partially covered by 
other securities. Mr. Dean lived, in a plain way, at Barnes Common.— 
Daily News. {One of the reports was that the London and Westminster 
Bank had been induced to advance 150,000/, on forged title-deeds; a sufti- 
ciently improbable story. ] 


| 


The facts of the case uppear to be as | 


| wife, and lovely daughters. 


James Preston, a prisoner for debt in Horsemonger Lane Gaol, has killed | 


John Hodges, who was confined on charges of forgery and misappropriating 
the moneys of a benefit so« iety. Preston is of imbecile mind, and was 
placed in the infirmary, being considered harmless ; Hodges, an elderly man, 
was ill, and was also placed in the infirmary. During the night, Preston 
arose from bed, got a metal pail, and beat Hodges on the head as he lay 
in bed, crushing his skull. At the Coroner’s inquest, Preston said the 
evidence given by two other inmates of the infirmary was ‘‘ not far from 
being correct.” The verdict was ‘ Wilful murder” against Preston. 

Mr. Doyle, master of the John Sugars, has been remanded, on bail, by 
the Thames Police Magistrate, on a charge of cruelly ill-treating Robert 
Eastick, an apprentice to the ship. i 
Ceylon, the boy leaped overboard, and was drowned : several of the crew 
allege that he was driven to suicide by the constant maltreatment which he 
endured from the master ; and they declare that no effort was made to rescue 
him from drowning. The Treasury Solicitor conducts the prosecution. 

The Marylebone Magistrate has committed Cornelius Denny on a charge 
of murdering Galleo Benzonelli, the young Swiss whom he stabbed with a 
knife. 


Shortly after twelve o’clock on Sunday night, two old houses in Artillery 
Passage, Spitaltields, fell down: the inmates of one had been alarmed by 
portions of a wall falling, and they escaped into the street : a family in the 
next house were buried in the ruins, but were rescued alive. 





Provincial, 


The example of London in collecting money for the relief of the 
Indian victims has been followed in the provinces. During the week 
there have been meetings at Coventry, Dorchester, Bath, and Norwich, 
to express sympathy, and raise funds. In these places the Mayors have 
occupied the chair, and the leading inhabitants have supported them. 
At Bath, 4607. were subscribed in the room. At Norwich, the Bishop 
teok a prominent part in the proceedings, and subscribed 25/. Mr. Sea- 
man, the Sheriff, subscribed 50/.; Mr. Gurney, one of the borough 
Members, 2007. 

The Mayor of Liverpool has called a meeting in the Sessions-house for 
Monday. 

Cardinal Wiseman has been discoursing on India at Salford. On 
Sunday morning he made it the theme of a sermon preached at St. John’s 
Cathedral, on behalf of the Manchester and Salford Catholic Orphan 
Asylum. Among other conclusions he arrived at, was this that the 
revolt had been caused by our neglect in refraining to make the Hindoos 
Christians. 

** Trace what has happened to its stated source. If the accounts that 
have been given to us be true, this seems to have been the cause of our 
present calamities : 
an immense population ; to civilize it in every way except by Christianizing 
it. On the contrary, the very basis of all our efforts to attach those 
millions and millions of poor Hindoos to us has been the promise that we 
will not make them Christians. I will not examine this principle; it is 
one which has been adopted, and upon that we have acted. We have told 
them, again and again, ‘No, we do not desire you to be Christians.’ If 
not those express words, others as strong have been used. ‘ We do not 
wish you to be Christians ; remain heathens as you are, provided you are 
faithful subjects of our Sovereign, and provided you serve us in our great 
end of worldly advantage.’ Be itso. We have made the attempt to civiliz: 
according to our system ; but in one pointonly have we succeeded in making 
them adopt European methods and skill, and that is in the art of war. We 
have succeeded in making them soldiers ; we have taught them all the secrets 
of warfare ; we have trained and disciplined them under our best officers, 
and have made a powerful army. At the same time, as I have said, it has 
been under the condition of not making the slightest approach towards 
winning their consciences or their hearts to God. Now what happens? 
Just observe how small a cause may lead to great results, If the accounts 
which we have read be true—and, certainly, they have been repeated, if 
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not confirmed, down to yeste rday—it seems that, so far did we carry that 
desire to make them good and powerful soldiers, that the very last arms 
that had been invented have been put into their hands; and connected 
with this was the necessity of making use of some unctuous substance 
in preparing the charge for use. The contractor, the person who un- 
dertakes to furnish the cartridges, finding that there was a slight, a 
trifling gain upon using an animal substance instead of that which was 
prescribed, commits a commercial fraud, for it is nothing else, of gain- 
ing a little upon his contract by using a substance which he thought 
could make no physical difference ; and yet it made all the difference 
of its being considered an attempt upon the religion of those poor people. 
Thus, while with one hand we have again and again declared to them 
that we should not attempt to change their religion, with the other we 
minister to them that which they consider it to be a breach of their re- 
ligion to taste. And really upon this dishonesty for a trifle—for this 
miserable gain—which some one or other has made, we have had 28,000 
men thrown into rebellion ; we have had officers murdered in cold blood 
by their own soldiers; we have had men, women, and children butchered 
in the most brutal manner ; we have had a large Presidency thrown into 
a state of rebellion ; we have the inhabitants of our great cities trembling 
for their lives; and we know not what tomorrow may bring us of further 
dismay. God, as yet, only knows what will be the result. And, yet, does 
it not read to you, my brethren, as if the Almighty spoke to the nation in 
some way, and said, *Give an aceount of your stewardship in that vast 
empire?’ Does not everybody say so? Do not the organs of public opin- 
ion cry out, ‘The time is come for a thorough reform of our system of go- 
vernment in India’? It is necessary that we should read and study past 
events, and see if we have been governing this nation justly and righteously 
as became a Christian people.” 

The Huntingdonshire Conservatives celebrated their hard-won victory 
on the 4th instant, by giving Mr. Fellowes, the successful rival of Mr, 
Heathcote, a dinner at Huntingdon. Mr. Octavius Duncombe M.P. 
occupied the chair; Mr, Rust, one of the County Members, and General 
Pecl, were among the guests. About eight hundred mustered at the 
table ; a source of great consolation to the party. Mr. Fellowes attri- 
buted the dead heat between himself and his opponent, and the small 
majority in his favour discovered on a rigid scrutiny, partly to the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which Parliament was dissolved, and to the 
Church-appointments of Lord Palmerston, but more to certain changes 
that had taken place in the ownership of property. 

* You will remember that Mr. Heathcote on the hustings alluded in 
rather touching language to his going to a farm and asking the farmer for 
his vote : he was surrounded by the family, the elector himself, his smiling 
With tender affection, the voter told him his 
opinions were with him, but his landlord was against him, I think I could 
mention a good many instances during my canvass where people who voted 
for me in 1837 told me they could not vote for me again, because their land- 
lords were changed. Did I quarrel with them for that? Not at all. My 
answer was, ‘ You are right; Iam not the man to try to set landlord and 
tenant against each other.” And I do not hesitate to say, although they 
voted against me, that nothing gave me more pleasure during the election 


\ than to see the good feeling which existed between tenants and their land- 


| wives and lovely daughters ; 


I was not so fortunate as to have the tender adjuncts of smiling 
but upon many occasions I was told that the 


lords. 


| landlords had changed, and the electors wished to pay their landlords the 


During the voyage from Hartlepool to | 





we have been fora hundred years striving to civilize | 


~ 


compliment of voting with them. Ithink they did quite right. They 
voted against me, although they voted for me in 1837. If I go to the Con- 
nington estate, what do I see there? Mr. Heathcote’s tenants to a man 
voted for him, I should have been sorry if they had voted for me, But in 
7 they had their own way—they voted as they pleased then, and they 
voted forme. (Loud cries of “ Hear, heav!"’) Ido not blame them for 
voting as they did at the late election; but when Mr. Heathcote talks of 
coercion, it is only fair that these things should be stated.”’ 

General Peel took the opportunity to urge one duty on Conservatives 
of all conditions of life—to support those charged with the restoration of 
peace and tranquillity to India, to punish the evil-doer, to support and 
reward the well-docr, and so to maintain the stability of this great nation 








Dr. Livingstone was received in the Town-hall of Manchester on 
Wednesday by members of the Commercial Association, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Cotton-Supply Association. They presented an 
address to him. In reply, he promised to devote the next few years of 
his life to the extension of commerce in Africa with the object of there- 
by restricting the slave-trade. He hoped to make the Zambese a jx 
manent path to the inland healthy region, to diffuse Christianity and 
civilization. In reply to questions from Mr. Cheetham, Dr. Livingstone 
described the products of the country : cotton, fruits yielding food and 
oil, fibrous plants stronger than flax, ivory and bees-wax, iron, coal, 
wheat, sugar. He thought it would be best to begin with cotton, and 
when he went back he should distribute cotton-seeds to the chiefs. Te 
show the desire of the people to trade with the Whites, he said 

When he travelled into that central country (of Lunda), endeavouring 
to find a path to the sea, he found the natives were equally anxious to wet 
to the sea, to have traffic with the White men. It wasa long way frow 
Tete, and by the time he got there all his goods were expended ; but the 
chief fitted him out with fifteen oxen and canoes and twenty-seven men, 
and sent presents of butter and fat to the chiefs in Loando. The men went 
all the way to Loando without hope of wages, though he afterwards paid 
them. While there, they worked, and collected all they could to take 
back to their own country of articles from the White men’s country, wheve 
everything beautiful came from; and though, owing to continual 
tentions, sometimes by his own fever and sometimes by that of his men, 
they returned as poor as they set out, they were received with the greatest 
kindness, because they had opened up the path. The people had no id 
that sugar could be got from the sugar-cane, although the suger-eone 
abounded in their country, and when he told them of it the chief asked him 
to meke some. Dr. Livingstone explained that it eould only be done by 
amachine. Then, asked the chief, would he bring him a machine from 
his own country? He explained that he was a poor man, and it required 
something considerable to purchase one. The chief replied, ** Why the 
whole of the ivory of the country is yours, and if you leave any of it it 
is your own fault.” The chief t 


gave him a commission to the East const, 
and fitted him out well a second time, all in the hope of having inter- 
course with the White men. 

The meeting passed a resolution embodying a request that Govern- 
ment would place a steamer at Dr, Livingstone’s disposal capsli t 
navigating the Zambese; and that the Portuguese Government s ld 
A committee was appointed to forward the view 


requested to aid him. 
of the meeting. 
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The annual meeting of the Institutional Association of Literary and 
Mechanics’ Institutions in Lancashire and Cheshire was held at Man- 
chester on Tuesday. From the report presented at the morning meeting 
for business, it appears that there are one hundred institutions in union ; 
that they muster 22,030 members, and possess 160,780 volumes. Not 
only reading, writing, and arithmetic, but singing, drawing, and che- 
mistry, are taught. Lectures seem to have failed, but the class-room 
and the library prove attractive. Examinations have been held with 
success. A free itinerating library has proved most useful. 

At an evening meeting Lord Brougham took the chair, and distributed 
prizes to sixty successful competitors at the examinations. Lord 
Brougham afterwards addressed the meeting, not in a set speech, but in 
an easy, conversational, and paternal tone. He went over the trials and 
struggles of mechanics’ institutions in their early days; lamented the 
small share which the working classes took in their development; de- 


scribed the faults of the methods of managing them; and pointed out | 


some gratifying changes between those days and these. Then he ad- 
dressed some words of advice to the labouring men. 

‘*T have said that there are some things less palatable but more whole- 
some than mere congratulation ; and therefore I am about to say a few words 
addressed partly to the working men themselves, those classes to whom be- 
long the pupils who have distinguished themselves and been rewarded this 
evening, and partly to the employers of those classes and the patrons and 
supporters of these institutions. First, with respect to the institutions 


themselves. It isa good and safe rule that they should not attempt too 
much. We have found that, in many places, attempting lectures has been 


a failure. I was not aware till I came here yesterday to how great an 
extent lectures, in this part of the kingdom, had been of late a failure. 
But that which is no failure, which requires very much less funds to sup- 
port it, which requires very much less travel and entreaty among the work- 
ing classes to get them to appreciate it, is the system of supplying good and 
useful books for them to read—the plan of the itinerant libraries, which 
you have heard spoken of in the report as being so successful, that in 
whatever town the library sojourns for three or four days in the course of 
its progress, there is no other book in demand, homage being paid to the 
judicious selection of the works which load these boxes. It is very much 
akin with that remark—at all events it is not remotely connected with it— 
that I should make another observation by way of advice to allsuch in- 
stitutions, including the one in which I now have the honour of presiding. 
I would strongly inculcate the absolute necessity of the most careful atten- 
tion to regular proceedings in matters of finance, so as never to have any 
confusion in the accounts, never to have any inaccuracy either in the keep- 
ing of them or in the raising or applying of the funds ; but at once to stop, 
as is their duty as well as their interest to stop, when they find that any 
fund is deficient, and not to goon with the expense one month, or one day, 


beyond the day they can afford it... .. 
** There are one or two remarks which I would fain offer to the working 
classes—to those to whose sixty or seventy children we have this evening 


given the premiums, and to those young persons themselves—which, if 
taken to heart and remembered, may be of some little use to them in after 
life. There are two kinds of maxims, one of which I will not say that I 
should rigorously and without any possibility of exception require to be the 
rule, but somewhere of a middle course might be taken. We have often 
heard of two classes of men, the one making a pleasure of business, and the 
other proceeding upon a perfectly opposite principle and making a business 
of pleasure. And then those two classes adopt two different forms of a very 
old proverb, which sets forth that home is home, be it ever so homely. One 
class adopts that, but the other is rather disposed to say that home is home 
be it ever so much home; and accordingly, in all eclasses—in the working, 
in the middle, and in the upper classes—we see not a few instances of their 
being anxious, as often as they can, to leave their home either for places of 
mere amusement, which may be very innocent, and may give reason to say 
nothing against them, or which may be very much the reverse, such as the 
tavern, or the alehouse, or the gambling-house. But I am very far from 
saying that I would rigorously interdict all moving from home, all going up 
and down upon different occasions, in moderation, innocently and prudent- 
ly, or require that men should belong to that class, of which there are but 
very few, who make a pleasure of their business, On the contrary, I think 
there is an old proverb that says, ‘ All work and no play makes Sack a dull 
boy’; and therefore I do not at all wish to interdict amusement taken in 
moderation and innocently. But it should be always subordinate to busi- 
ness ; even instruction itself, the slaking the thirst of knowledge, should be 
made subordinate to the avocations of necessary business ; as one of those 
young women, whom we so well and justly applauded this evening, was found, 
year after year, attending—I think from 1834 to 1857—to the cultivation of 
her mind, by learning in the evening after her day’s labour. The first duty of a 
man is to provide for his own independence by his own work, and not either 
to amuse himself or to indulge in any gratification, not even in the most 
sacred—more than innocent—gratification, of assuaging his thirst for know- 
ledge, until he has done his day’s work, and done that which it is his 
bounden duty as well as his highest interest to do, worked with his own 
hands for the pie for himself and family. When I talk of working, I 
am myself and have been all my life, a working man—(Loud applause)— 
and as long as I am blessed by Heaven with health enough to continue work 
even at my advanced time of life, I shall continue to work and labour. 
(Continued applause.) 1 shall never henceforth, any more than I have ever 
done hitherto, partake of any relaxation, not even in gratifying my thirst 
of knowledge, until I have earned the right to it by having done my day’s 
work. There are other rules and other maxims upon which I should be dis- 
posed to be a great deal more rigorous than upon those which I have men- 
tioned, in which I would allow no compromise, no middling course what- 
ever; and they are the maxims that ought to preside over a man’s whole 
employment of his time in his business and in his pleasures. The one is to do 
one thing ata time only. The next is, never to put off till tomorrow what 
you can do today; and the third is connected with these two, to always 
finish one thing before you begin another. A very great and celebrated man 
in a neighbouring country—I mean the illustrious De Witt, in Holland— 
was once asked how it happened that he could get through so much busi- 
ness as he did, and of such various kinds, for he was not only a great states- 
man and a minister, but he was also a most eminent mathematician and a 
literary man; and he answered that it was by two rules, which he always 
followed: the one was to do one thing only at a time, and the other, never 
to put off till tomorrow what you can do today. Those were his golden 
rules. I knew another statesman in another country, a man of very great 
eminence, who is now no more, who used to say, on the contrary, that he 
objected to De Witt’s maxims, for his own principle was never to do today what 
you can put off till tomorrow. (Langhter.) When I cried out against this as a 
most heterodox political doctrine and practical rule, he gave me half-a-dozen 
instances, which were no doubt very remarkable, in which he had been 
called upon to do something on one day, and a second and a third, and mea- 
sures had been strongly pressed upon his attention again and again : in all 
these cases, it did so happen, though it was far from being sufficient in my 
mind to prove his rule—he had turned the exception as it were into the rule 


UE ae Sh CE 
—that the delay had put an end either to the application or to the measure 


which he had been solicited to consider. (Laughter.) I admit it was rather 
by way of pleasantry than anything else that he laid down this exceeding] 

bad and heretical doctrine ; but there is no question that he produced rad 
few instances in his behalf. There were one or two other rules of a similar 
kind, but which I shall not trouble you with now. I will only remind 
you of the great advantage of regular habits, of strict attention not 
merely to what is commonly called honesty—because no man can’ pre- 
tend to doubt that it is his bounden duty, as well as his highest in- 
terest, to pursue that policy—but to things which are apt to degenerate 
into irregularities, although when first admitted they seem to have no ap- 
pearance at all analogous to dishonesty. All these things are so obvious, 











that to dwell upon them, even for one moment, appears to be wholly un- 
necessary. I have spoken of the experience that we have had of these in- 
stitutions at Carlisle ; and let me only add one word more on the absolute 
necessity of these institutions—as in Carlisle and other parts of Cumberland 
as well as in the neighbouring counties of Northumberland and Durham— 
being self-supporting. If they were not, they could not be continued at al] 
beyond a very short time ; and this matter ought strictly to be remembered 
by all those who are either engaged in supporting institutions already 
formed, or in laying the foundation of new ones.”? 

Lord Brougham, who was extremely well-received when he entered 
the room, was warmly applauded throughout his speech ; and a yote of 
thanks to him brought the proceedings to a close. 








The second annual celebration of the harvest-home in Buxton, Nor- 
folk, took place on the 3d instant. The labourers and their wives and 
families first went to church ; where the Bishop of Norwich preached a 
sermon to them, taking as his text the third verse of the ninth chapter of 


Isaiah, ‘‘ They joy before Thee according to the joy in harvest.” The 
congregation subscribed 87. for missionary purposes, After church, din- 
ner was served in a tent set up on the lawn of the vicarage. Then 


came village games; and tea terminated the happy proceedings. 

The inhabitants of Merthyr Tidyil are about to apply to the Privy Coun- 
cil for a charter of incorporation. 

The new landing-stage in Liverpool is now in general use by steamers. 
The floor of the stage is 1000 feet long and 82 feet wide ; access is ob- 
tained to it from the shore by means of bridges: the cost has been 
140,0002, 





Thomas Dove, a cousin of the poisoner Dove, and Andrew Bohan, an 
Trishman—both old offenders—have been committed by the Bradford Magis- 
trates on charges of swindling by means of forged letters. Letters purport- 
ing to be sent from Low Moor Iron-works and a firm at Leeds were received 
by stationers at Bradford; they contained pretended orders for goods and 
requests to send sheets of postage-stamps immediately. The scheme was 
cleverly contrived, and some stamps and note-paper were obtained by the 
swindlers before the fraud was detected. 

James Wright, a farmer at North Scarle, Notts, has killed William 
Holland, by shooting him in the leg. There was a dispute about some 
clover in a field; the Magistrates decided against Wright; he was incensed, 
and lay in wait for Holland; when the latter came to remove the clover, 
Wright fired at him. He has been committed on a charge of wilful murder. 

Two more French fishermen have been fined by the Shiclds Magistrates 
for breaking the treaty by fishing too near our coasts. It is said that the 
great number of French fishing-luggers completely tyrannize over the 
smaller English boats, and there is at present but one English steamer to 
protect 150 miles of coast. 





Admiral Hawtayne was killed by an accident at Lowestoft on Tuesday 
evening. He was walking on the pier with a little girl; the night was 
very dark, and they fell over the side of the pier. The screams of the child 
attracted attention. Where the Admiral had fallen there was but little 
water, and he sustained a concussion of the brain, which speedily proved 
fatal. The child does not appear to have been seriously hurt. 

A number of excursionists were cut and bruised by an “ accident” at 
Margate terminus on Monday. About one o’clock,the London train was 
noticed to be coming into the station at an unusual rate, and it ran with 
considerable force against the fixed buffers: the passengers were thrown 
against each other or forced against the sides of the carriages, but no limbs 
were broken. It appeared that the guard, who should have accompanied 
the train, had remained at Ramsgate, and there was no one to apply the 
breaks. 





SCOTLAND. 


The record of the Court newsman presents an animated picture of the 
activity of the Queen, her husband, and their children, in the Highlands, 
They have attended the famous gathering of the clans at Braemar, driven 
to Glen Muick, ascended Loch na Gar, and visited the falls of Glen Valt. 
The Queen has been present at the opening of a bridge over the Dee 
erected by the Ear! of Fife; and Prince Albert has twice been eut deer- 
stalking. The guests of her Majesty have been the Duchess of Kent, 
the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Cowper, Count Layradio, Mr. and 
Mrs. Farquharson of Inyercauld. 





A dinner was given at the Cross Keys Inn at Dalkeith on the 4th in- 
stant, to celebrate the birth of a son and heir to Mr. Dundas of Arniston. 
It drew together the élite of the county. Sir George Clerk pre- 
sided; Lord Melville was among the guests. In the course of the even- 
ing he made two speeches bearing on Indian affairs. The first was in 
answer to the toast of “The Army”; in proposing which, Sir George 
Clerk had expressed his trust that the foul rebellion in India would be 
put down and the rebels brought to condign punishment, Lord Melville 
said— 

‘* With regard to the remarks of my right honourable friend concerning 
India, I only wish I could say I entertain the hope that we had seen the 
worst. Iam afraid that, before the services of our army are brought to a 
close in India, we must prepare ourselves for still worse calamities than we 
have already suffered, and, I fear, for losses of a severe character. It is not 
only that we have to provide an army for putting down the rebellion, but 
we have to occupy the country, as well as have a force engaged in moveable 
columns for the suppression of the rebellion in different districts. This will 
require a large force, and I am afraid such force as we have yet sent out is 
not adequate to the service that has to be performed. As almost every avail- 
able collier that England can now produce is on his way to that country, or 
is engaged in our other possessions, I feel that if England means to retain 
all her foreign ions, she must maintain a much larger army than she 
has yet done. You cannot maintain these distant colonies without an ade- 

uate force, not only to occupy them, but to defend them if necessary. 
Ships and soldiers you at this moment require with the most urgent necet- 
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sity ; and I may take this opportunity of stating to you, that her Majesty's 
Government has again thought it necessary to call for men to recruit the 
service, and a memorandum has just been issued, by which his Royal High- 
ness the Commandcer-in-chief offers a commission to any gentleman anxious 
to enter the army who can raise a hundred men. These gentlemen must be 
examined, so far, as to their fitness and qualification for the service, and 
must state the district in which they propose to raise the men ; and I think 
the age is limited to from eighteen to twenty-three. During the Crimean 
war, when the Militia was embodied, a large body of men was raised by this 
means; and I hope that now, seeing what the emergency is, the loyalty and 
patriotism of the country will stir up young men to come forth and rally 
round the standard of Great Britain, to recover that country to England 
which this rebellion has placed in peril—I will not say taken from us, for I 
cannot but believe that the supremacy of England will be reéstablished and 
her dominion restored, and that country become once more the bright gem 
in the British crown which it has hitherto been.” (Loud cheers.) 

Later in the evening, Lord Melville’s own health was proposed, and in 
reply he made more remarks on India— es 

*““My friend Mr. Ramsay has alluded to my services in terms beyond any 
deserts of mine, and particularly to the occasion when I commanded the 
Bombay column in the Punjaub. I must certainly congratulate myself on 
the excellent discipline manifested by that column ; and whatever credit may 
be due to me in that matter, I can conscientiously say was by my being 
most ably and zealously supported by the officers of that army. I do be- 
lieve that if the same discipline had been in existence, and the same at- 


tention to their duties had been paid by the European officers of the Bengal | 


army, this unfortunate mutiny would not have occurred. We cannot retain 
our dominion in India without a Native army. Europeans cannot do the 
duty which the Native troops are called on to perform; the climate will not 
admit of it. But how we can reorganize that army so as to trust the Na- 
tives, after what has occurred, is more than at this moment I can possibly 
venture to suggest. Meanwhile, a very large European force will neces- 
sarily have to be maintained; and many duties hitherto performed by Na- 
tives must be performed by them—though, I am afraid, at a great sacrifice 
of life; but that is unavoidable if we mean to maintain our supremacy in 
- ndia.” 

The annual gathering of Highlanders at Braemar took place on the 
3d, in the presence of the Queen, wearing the Stuart tartan. The leaders 


of the clans were Sir Charles Forbes, Captain Farquharson, the Earl of 


Fife, and the Earl of Airlie. They mustered on the lawn in front of the 
old castle of Mar. ‘The gathering was much larger than it had been on 
any former occasion ; and the contests among the men were so spiritedly 
maintained as to draw forth the special commendation of the Queen. 
The weather was not wholly favourable, and the rain compelled her Ma- 
jesty to retreat to the castle before the games were over. 


A gentleman described as ‘‘ Mr. Adam Pringle of Sunnyside, Partick,” 
has interested himself on behalf of the character of the late Pierre 
Emile l’Angelicr. He has collected and published in the Glasgow 

“y a number of testimonials, which, although they throw no 
ight on the mysterious death of that young man, place his cha- 
racter in a favourable light, and tend to relieve him from some of 
the censure so freely bestowed by the press. ‘The documents consist of 
letters from various persons who had known him. ‘Three are from per- 
sons who employed him ; two from his ministers; another from a 
country gentleman who met him abroad; another from the district 
—— at Glasgow; another from a Glasgow “ writer” ; one from 
is mother. The documents also include an attested copy of the diary 
which was rejected on the trial, and which contains nothing but the 
briefest records of letters he wrote, of persons he saw, and illnesses he 
suffered. Among them are these. ‘“ Saw M. at 12 p.m. in C, H room.” 
“ Saw M. a few moments: was very ill during the night.” ‘ Passed 
two pleasant hours with M. in the drawingroom.” “ Saw Mimi in the 
drawingroom. Promised me a French Bible. Was taken very ill.” 
But although the date of the day on which these entries were made is 
given, the date of the year is not. We select two letters from the testi- 
monials to character. ‘The first is addressed to Mr, Kennedy, in the 
employ of Messrs. Huggins. 

** From Mr. Saunders. 
** Jersey, August 17, 1857. 

“‘ Sir—Finding from what I heard from Madame P. l’Angelier that you 


| turbances of the public peace. 





are interesting yourself much in the fate of her unfortunate son, particu- | 


larly as it regards the retrieving of his character, which has been blackened 
by his enemies, I take the liberty of informing you that I have known him 
from a child up to the time of his unfortunate death by poison. When his 
father died, the mother was left with five young children to support ; a 
heavy charge for a mother, although their business was then a pretty good 
one, in the seed and nursery line ; but unfortunately both boys were too 
young to carry it on, and the business was obliged to be partly given up. 

he seed business is still carriedon by the mother, now aged and infirm. 
At the age of about fourteen years, when the late L’Angelier came from 
school, his mother was very desirous to place him in my employ to bring 
him up to the nursery business, and he was accordingly articled to me for 
five years. It, however, transpired atthe end of three years, that a gentle- 


honest, and industrious, during the time | knew him; and I believe, from 
what I have heard and seen of him since he left here, he has maintained 
that character. 

‘“*T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

““T, F. Kennedy, Esq. P BERNARD SAUNDERS.” 

** From Messrs. Huggins and Co, 
** Glasgow, 24th August 1857. 

“Dear Sir—In answer to your note of the 17th, we have much pleasure 
in bearing testimony to the following effect. The late Pierre Emile I’ An- 
gelier was in our employment for about four and a half years; during 
which period he conducted himself with great propriety, and proved him- 
self a very useful member of the establishment. He was attentive to 
business, industrious, honest, and sober, and of an obliging and agreeable 
manner. We always believed him to be a highly moral if not a religious 
young man, and deeply regret that the press should have thought proper to 
blast his character, without any grounds whatever for so doing. For the 
sake of his mother and sisters, we trust the cloud which at present hangs 
over his memory may soon be dispelled, 

‘* We are yours very truly, W. 

“A. Pringk > Esq.” 


B. Hvuears and Co. 


IRELAND. 

The town of Belfasi is fast becoming notorious for religious riots. The 
sanguinary affrays that took place on the 12th of July and several sub- 
sequent days were followed by a “gun club movement” on the part of 
the Roman Catholics, but professedly for the simple purposes of self- 
protection and the acquisition of the use of fire-arms. At the same time 
open-air preachers made their appearance. _Clergymen of the Established 
Church seem to have led the way. Their attempts caused dis- 
On the 23d August, a Reverend 
Mr. Roe preached on the steps of the new Customhouse; a large 
body of constables being at hand in case of a riot. The riot came 
readily enough; the Riot Act was read; fighting ensued; and the 
mob dispersed. Dr. Drew gave active support to this plan for converting 
the Roman Catholics of Belfast. Mr. Cairns M.P. presided at a meeting 
which passed resolutions urging on the good work. Dr, Cook, an 
“eminent hand” of the Presbyterian party, followed suit. At his sug- 
gestion, it would seem, Mr. Hanna, a Presbyterian minister, offered him- 
self as a strect-preacher. But the Belfast Presbytery refused to sanction 
the scheme ; strongly set forth the impropriety of preaching in a spirit of 
bravado, and urged Mr. Hanna to refrain. Mr. Hanna, however, was 
not to be persuaded. ‘The more he reflected on it, he said, the more he 
felt that he could not withdraw. All through the struggle the Northern 
Whig had pointed out the inevitable consequences of these proceedings— 
riot and bloodshed; but the authorities either had not the power or the 
will to stop them. 

On Sunday last, Mr. Hanna appeared at the Harbour Office to preach. 
It is stated that the Orangemen had held a meeting on the preceding 
evening and determined to support him. It seems to be certain that a 
strong body of Protestants, chiefly ship-carpenters, some of them from 
Lisburn, came to the scene armed with stout bludgeons. The quays 
were as full of people as when the Queen visited Belfast. The ships in 
the docks were crowded. When Mr. Hanna appeared, the Magistrates, 
who had their police hard by, strongly advised Mr, Hanna not to preach ; 
pointing out the consequences that would certainly ensue, But he could 
not be prevailed upon to desist. He said he was there to assert his 
“rights” ; it was for them to perform their duty. The first proceedings 
were quict. A hymn was sung and a prayer uttered. Mr, Hanna be- 
gan to preach. Soon afterwards, a body of Roman Catholics from the 
Customhouse steps, where they had mistakenly waited for the preachers, 
made an attempt to enter the area where the preaching was going on. 
They were set upon and beaten back, This was the beginning of the 
affray. The police were insuflicient to quell it, Isolated assaults were 
taking place in various streets; and the military, horse and foot, were 
called out. During this time Mr. Hanna continued to hold forth until 
he had brought his service to anend. Rain fell, yet the rioting did 
not stop. ‘The hussars were compelled to charge and clear the streets, 
At length, as the rioters no longer contented themselves with bludgeons, 
but began to use guns, the constables were ordered to load with ball ; 
and, as this produced no effect, they were directed to fire. This proceed- 
ing induced the rioters to go home. Only two persons were found to 
be wounded ; but it is supposed that some were carried way. The police 
arrested nine persons; and the Magistrates fined some of them 2/., and 
dismissed others. On Monday the excitement continued; guns were 
fired in some quarters, and some persons were beaten, 


The members of the British Association terminated their sojourn in 
Ireland with the usual excursions. One party went to the Hill of 
Howth in the pouring rain, a few ventured out to sea in a stormy day. 
Another excursion was to the Isles of Arran; where, to the astonishment 


| of the natives, a host of gentlemen arrived one morning to inspect and 


man, Sir Frs. Mackenzie, from Conan, in Ross-shire, N.B., was on a visit | 


to some friends in this island, and frequently visited my nursery-grounds, 
where L’ Angelier often had to wait on him. He was then a fine handsome 
youth, very intelligent and polite in his manner. Sir F. teok a great faney 
to him, and hada great desire to take him to Scotland with him. This he 
could not do without the consent of his mother and myself. Ul- 
timately I agreed to give up his time, and allowed him to go with 
him, thinking it would be for his benefit under such auspices: and 
to show you the kind feeling Sir Francis had for him, fearing the North 


of Scotland would be too sudden a change for him, coming from this | 


mild climate, he placed him for one year with that highly respectable firm 
Messrs. Dickson and Co. of Edinburgh, to inure him’ by degrees to go 
further North. Unfortunately for the youth, before the year expired, 
Sir Francis died suddenly in London, of a fit of apoplexy, and in con- 
sequence the unfortunate L’Angelier lost his friend and protector. The 
Messrs. Dickson, however, found him so useful that they kept him in their 
employ three or four years, and were very partial to him. When he left 
them, I believe he went as under-clerk into some mercantile house ; and 
since that he has been from place to place, until he met his untimely 
death. I can thus further say of him, that whenever he came to Jersey to 
visit his friends, my house was always open to him ; and that he has always 
been grateful, and looked up to me as his friend and benefactor, and that 
I have always been glad to hear of his welfare. I deeply regretted to hear 
of his melancholy end; and it caused me much pain to have to reveal it 
to his unhappy mother and sisters, when I first heard of it. He was a 


kindhearted aiid a dutiful child to his mother, and kind to and did all he | rupted by rain, 


talk over the extraordinary remains of the pre-historic period that abound 
in Arranmore. ‘The Earl of Rosse las entertained a large party at Par- 
sonstown; and regaled them with the results of scientific experiments, 
the sight of his great telescope, and the creature comforts of Lrish hospi- 
tality. 

The 7whiet announces that several zealous priests have offered them- 
selves to Cardinal Wiseman to go as chaplains to India. The Cardinal 
is invested with the necessary powers from the Holy See to give facul- 
ties to such chaplains for India as well as China. 

Five ruffians broke into the house of Mr. Dooley, near Philipstown, in 
King’s County, on Sunday morning; only Mr. Dooley’s son and daughter 
were at home; young Mr. Dooley got a double-barrelled gun; one of the 
robbers had a pistol, which he fired at the youth, who returned the fire with 
the two barrels in succession—the second shot struck the burglar in the 
breast, and he fell. His companions retreated, carrying off the wounded 
man: it is supposed that he died, and that he has been buried. 





Foreign aud Calonial. 
Sraurt.—The French papers are full of accounts of the camp at 
Chalons. The mancuvres began on Monday, but they have been inter- 
Everything is done to make things pleasant for the 


could for his sisters, Always easy and obliging in his manners—sober, | troops, 
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““The Emperor,” says a letter from the camp, ‘leads a complete camp 
fife : from noon to three o’clock, during the exercises, his Majesty is on 
horseback ; the remainder of the day he is engaged in his cabinet, and up 
to this time he has taken no walking exercise to any distance. At half-past 
six his Majesty dines, covers being every day laid for thirty. There are 
about 150 superior officers in the — and they are each invited in their 
turn. After dinner, some whist-tables are formed; but the party does 
not remain late, as the Emperor retires to rest at an early hour, Every 
morning he is engaged in his cabinet, and the telegraph is actively at 
work,” 

Some further details respecting the camp are communicated by the 
foreign correspondents of the journals. 

** The tract appropriated to the manwuvres is 14,000 hectares in extent. 
Everything about the camp is of the plainest description and aspect—it looks 
like work, not play. There is no luxury or display about the Emperor's 
quarters, which are painted of the colour of the tents. Beside them is a 
quadrangular pavilion, open on all four sides, under which mass is cele- 
brated every Sunday. The want of foliage gives rather a dreary appear- 
ance to the whole scene, and is relieved only by an undulating line of fine 
trees that marks the course of the little river Cheneu, which winds through 
thecamp. To avoid anything like confusion, the strictest regulations were 
enforced on the establishment of the camp. Every tent had its place marked, 
and had to be pitched there, in defiance of local drawbacks. It was the 
business of its occupants to level uneven ground, to turn aside an incon- 
venient rivulet, to make the best of the spot allotted to them. Wells, sup- 
plied with pumps, and yielding excellent water, have been dug all along the 
rear of the camp. Those soldiers who are taken seriously ill are sent to 


€halons, where a hospital with 650 beds has been prepared to receive them ; 
slighter maladies are treated in the camp-hospitals. ... . One of the ad- 


vantages of the situation of the Chalons camp is its distance from towns and 
large villages. The soldier is not intruded upon and his attention distracted 
from his duties by crowds of visitors. Permissions to visit the encampments 
are very sparingly given, but any civilian who is accompanied by an officer 
may woik about without impediment.” 

It is said that “the Emperor attaches so much importance to the 


question of the reorganization of the Arab bureaux in Algeria, decided | 


upon in consequence of the disclosures at the late trial at Oran, that he 
intends referring it to the Council of State as soon as the vacation is 
over.” 

Stali.—The Pope returned to Rome on the 5th instant, in “ excel- 
lent health.” He made his entry with great pomp and state, and re- 
joicings assiduously prepared beforehand. On the 6th, the Archduke 
faximilian and his Belgian bride entered Milan. A report from a quar- 
ter favourable to Powers Imperial says that “‘ the crowds of people were 
immense, and the reception the most enthusiastic.’ Perhaps the pre- 
sence of an Archduchess from a constitutional court had something to do 
with the enthusiasm. 

$aiN.—The Paris correspondent of the Times forwards an account 
of the “real state of the case’ between Mexico and Spain. 

“The great difficulty, the main point of variance between Seftor La- 
fragua, the Mexican Fisalpstentions , and Senor Pidal, the Spanish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, was the indemnity claimed by the latter for the Spaniards 
resident in Mexico who had suffered in person or property at the hands of 
depredators and assassins at Cuernavaca and elsewhere. The Mexican ne- 
eager was willing to agree to such indemnity, in conformity with the 
aws of nations,—that is to say, when it should be proved that his Go- 
vernmeut could be held responsible for the misdeeds of the armed bands in 
uestion. The Spanish Minister was not content with this, but required 
that it should be at once conceded that an indemnity was due. Neither 
arty being disposed to give way, agreement was manifestly impossible. 
t was then that Lord Howden, acting in accordance with M. de Turgot, 
strongly urged the Spanish Government to accept the friendly intervention 
of England and France for the settlement of the dispute. After some hesi- 
tation, Spain agreed to this, on or about July 21. Senor Lafragua, not 
having authority from his Government to accept such mediation, commu- 
nicated with Mexico by the next mail; and by this time his despatches are 
doubtless in the hands of President Comonfort. It will be the end of Oc- 
tober before the reply can be received. In the mean time, the matter is in 
abeyance.” 

It is said, however, that France and England have not interfered as 
positive arbitrators, but only so far as to prevent Spain and Mexico from 
eoming to blows. 

Huajary.—The Emperor of Austria terminated his wanderings in 
Hungary at the end of last week. Throughout his journey he received 
presents from the different towns, such as a silver hammer and chisel 
from the miners of Neusoll, and an album from the papermakers of 
Hermanetz. It is said that the Primate of Hungary was coldly re- 
ceived, because the Roman Catholics in the archiepiscopal see of Gran 


are said to pray in the litany that his Majesty may be pleased to make | 
|} good all through. 
| ful in getting rewards for my followers after the Mooltan war; but they 


some political concessions to the faithful Hungarian nation. 
Turkey.—On retiring from the post of Grand Vizicr, Redschid Pasha 

was appointed President of the Council of the Tanzimat. But in a few 

days he was removed, and went once more into retirement. His sueces- 


sor, it is said, is Fuad Effendi, a more pliable person, and ong supposed | 1 1 L libe 
| shown to these Mooltanees after the war of 1848-’9 is now repaid, in the 


to be favourable to France. 

The Moldavian Gazette had formally announced that the late elections 
were annulled, that the lists of electors were to be revised, and that new 
elections should take place within fifteen days. The Kaimakan recom- 
mens impartiality, and declares beforehand that all direct or indirect 
interference would be an abuse of power. 





| good too, 


The Syrian provinces of the Porte are threatened by an outburst | 


of Mahometan fanaticism, combined with the natural propensities of the 
population to plunder. Robberies on the high-roads from Damascus 
seem to have been frequent. A telegraphic message from Trieste says 
that disorder is increasing in Palestine. ‘“ At Jerusalem, the Latin Pa- 
triarch was so menaced that he had tendered his resignation. The Con- 
sul of France had interfered. Throughout Syria nothing was heard but 
threats against the Christians.” 

Prrsia.—The telegraph from Vienna states that “ advices from Con- 
stantinople of the 5th instant announce that the Persians have evacuated 
Herat.” Should this prove correct, the 5000 men under General Jacob 
at Bushire, and the ships at Mohammerah, will be ayailable for service in 
India. 

Sudia.—Early in the week it was intimated that we might momently 


| were ordered to advance in skirmishing order; w 


expect the telegraphic summary of the overland mail from Cagliari. | 


Day after day has passed, but up to last night not one word from India 
had the telegraph transmitted. We therefore continue further details 
furnished by the last mail, 


A Supplement to the Fort St. George Gazette of the 17th July publishes 
the following address to Lord Harris, Governor of Fort St. George, from 
the Hindoo and*Mahometan inhabitants of Madras. Some hundred 
signatures are affixed to it. 

‘*To the Right Honourable Lord Harris, Governor of Fort Saint George 

“My Lord—We, the Hindoo and Mahomedan inhabitants of Madras. 
beg to address your Lordship in Council at the present critical juncture of 
affairs in Bengal and the North-West, where the Bengal army has added 
to the guilt of mutiny and rebellion the unprovoked and indiscriminate 
murder of many of their officers, and, still worse, of a great number of 
defenceless European women and children. We want words strong enough to 
convey the feelings which are inspired by the frightful atrocities that have 
been committed. Their crimes admit of no palliation, misguided though 
they may have been through the secret misrepresentations of evil-minded 
men: but we have the fullest confidence that the alarm occasioned amon, 
the Bengal soldiery by the introduction of the new cartridges originated 
solely in a delusion so far as the intentions of Government are concerned, 
and that neither an infringement of the laws of caste nor an outrage to 
religious feelings had ever for one moment been contemplated; and we 
earnestly trust that the might of the British Government will be put forth, 
until all who either actively took partin or abetted the unheard of bar- 
barities of the revolted troops have been subjected to the condign punish- 
ment of the state. 

‘* While we thus assure your Lordship in Council of our loyalty towards 
and deep sympathy with the British Government and with the relatives 
and friends of all who have fallen victims to those bloodthirsty and mis- 
guided men, we would crave Jeave to congratulate your Lordship on the 
unshaken fidelity of the army of Madras, and the perfect tranquillity that 
reigns throughout this Presidency. We rejoice to think, also, that the 
same state of affairs exists in the neighbouring Presidency of rey > 

“In conclusion, we beg to express our entire conviction that the oyer- 
throw of the British power in India would be the greatest calamity that 
could fall upon the Natives, and while we regard with pride the loyal 
services of the various Native princes and chiefs in alliance with the British 
Government and the alacrity with which they have assisted to crush re- 
bellion, we beg to assure your Lordship in Council, that you may un- 
hesitatingly rely on the allegiance of the Natives of this Presidency ; and 
we shall make it our special business to spread the knowledge of this de- 
claration of our sentiments as widely as possible, and to discourage to the 
best of our ability all the groundless and mischievous rumours which from 
time to time gain currency, either through the fears of timid and ignorant 
individuals or the malicious designs of wicked men, who make it their 
object to go about and to seek means to propagate discontent and strife. 

**We beg leave to subscribe ourselves, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 

obedient humble servants. 

** Madras, July 2, 1857.” 

Opinions of Colonel Edwardes.—Some interesting extracts from letters 
written at Peshawur by Colonel Edwardes of Mooltan renown, between the 
21st June and the 26th July, have been published. ‘As yet,’’ he writes 
**we have made no impression on Delhi. General Reed’s or rather General 
Barnard’s force was too weak to besiege Delhi, and has had to stop and wait 
for reinforcements, just as General Whish had at Mooltan. The rebels far 
exceed him in numbers andin guns. The numbers are of little consequence, 
for disorganized fragments of rebel regiments never can contend successfully 
with the serried battalions of a well-appointed army led by English officers ; 
but it is a serious matter to have 150 pieces of artillery (taken out of our own 
magazine) playing upon our camp. Engagements take place every two or 
three days, and we are easily victorious in the open ficld. The enemy loses 
hundreds in every skirmish, and the heaps of dead are replundered by our 
soldicrs of all the plunder they have secreted round their waists. We lose 
very few men or officers, But we don’t get into Delhi; and the delay 
daniages our reputation, and encourages the belief, artfully disseminated by 
the Brahmins and Moollahs, that ‘ all prophecies agree that the Englisi 
rule is now to end!’ So the deluded people rise here and there, and add 
to the anarchy and confusion. We trust that 20,000 soldiers are now em- 
barking from England; but they cannot reach till September, and you 
may judge what has to be endured and done during the intervening 
months. There never was anything a hundredth part so serious in India 
before. This post, so far from being more arduous in future, will be more 
secure. Events here have taken a wonderful turn. During peace Pesha- 
wur Was an incessant anxiety. Now it is the strongest point in India. 
We have struck two great blows—we have disarmed our own troops, and 
raised levies of all the people of the country. The troops are confounded : 
they caleulated on being backed by the people. ‘The people are de- 
lighted, and a better feeling has sprung up between them and us in 
this enlistment than has ever been obtained before. I have also called on 
my old country, the Deragat, and it is quite delightful to see how the call 
is answered : 2000 horsemen, formerly in my army at Mooltan, are now 
moving on different points, according to order, to help us in this difficulty ; 
and every post brings me remonstrances from chiefs as to why they have 
been forgotten. What fault have they committed that they are not sent 
for? This is really gratifying. Itis the heart of a a It does one 

The Peshawurees had often heard that I had been grate- 


were not prepared to see such a demonstration from the other end of the 
Soolimance Mountains. It excites their better feelings, and will do them 
All yesterday I was busy fitting out 700 horse and foot levies 
(Mooltanee) to reinforce Nicholson at Jullundhur. How all the liberality 
alacrity with which they rush to our side again to help us! They are now 
invaluable, and so glad to see me again; it is quite a pleasure in the midst 
of this howling wilderness.”’ 

Before Dethi.—“ Tune 17. Delhi lies in a hollow, surrounded on three 
sides by very high and steep walls; on the fourth side is the river Jumna. 
After we got the gentlemen out of their first line, they retired, disputing 
every inch of ground for eight miles; at the sixth we halted, had a drain of 
rum and a biscuit served out to us, rested for half an hour, and then followed 
them up. In the mean time they had lined the tops of the hill. The Rifles 

hich we did in fine style, 
and by an able flank movement, which does our commanders who planned 
it the greatest credit, we took possession of the whole range, captured the 
guns, and drove the enemy into the city. It was fine sport for our fellows. 
We kept behind the rocks as we advanced, and all the niggers could see 
was the flash of our pieces, Our first point is to look out for cover—up a 
tree, behind a tree or rock, in a hole, or anywhere where we can see with- 
out being seen. We took and shot two Europeans this day; one of them 
confessed that there were ten more in the service of the King of Delhi. 
Captured seventeen guns this day, with a very large store of ammunition 
shot, &e. They came out in great force at seven p.m. the same day ane 
tried very hard to dislodge us; but it was ‘no go,’ They have been out 
six times since, driven back with great loss each time. They are getting 
reinforcements every day ; the 60th Native Infantry, and 4th Native Re- 
gular Lancers joined them from the water-side the day before yesterday, at 
two p.m., and gave us as tight a fit as we have had yet. If it had not been 
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astratagem, I think they would have taken our heavy guns and ammu- 
an. on Colonel —~t us to hide just as it was ostien dusk, and then 
hesounded the ‘retire’; the ‘niggers,’ who, of course, know our bugle-sounds 
as well as we do, thinking that we had actually gone back, came up at the 
double in thousands, all ofa mob. When about twenty yards distance, it 
was ‘Up, boys, and at them’; they were greatly astonished, and cut their 
sticks as fast as they could. I have hada slight bayonet-wound in the right 


side, and a ball through the sleeve of my jacket. The old soldiers who | 


were at Mooltan, Goojerat, and other battles in India, say that this far sur- 

asses anything they have ever witnessed. . . . . The weather is very hot. 
P had seventy-two hours’ outpost duty on a plain, without the slightest 
I felt during the day as if I had a hot iron going into my head. 
.... Our rations, with the exception of rum and bread, are very bad— 
indeed, scarcely eatable. We get a gallon of rum to every thirteen men, 
and sometimes a gallon to ten, with a pound of bread each man daily. We 
should be a long time starving on that. The rations cost, including the 
rum, five annas—about 7d. per diem,’ —Letter of a Rifle Sergeant. 

Doings at Delhi.—* All the insurgents who are wounded by our Enfield 
rifles are immediately killed by their comrades : as the Enfield ritle is dis- 
charged by the objectionable cartridge, so the men who are wounded by it 
have lost caste. The Sepoys come out to fight with ladies’ dresses on—is it 
not revolting? They also come out loaded with money, which our men 
take as soon as they kill them. One man of the Rities got 1600 rupees. 
They quite deserve it; but when they get into the city, what a ‘ loot’ there 
will be with all those jewellers’ shops! They will be like madmen ; the 
officers cannot control them when they take a city by storm.” —Lett: r from 
@ young Lady. 

Promptitude and Daring.—Some men of the 5th Bengal Irregular Ca- 
valry attacked its officers, wounded Major Macdonald, and killed Sir Nor- 
man Leslie. Major Macdonald describes what afterwards occurred. ‘‘ Two 
days after, my Native officer said he had found out the murderers, and that 
they were three men of my own regiment. I had them in irons in a crack, 
held a drumhead court-martial, convicted, and sentenced them to be 
hanged thenext morning. Itook on my own shoulders the responsibility of 
hanging them first, and asking leave to doso afterwards. That day was 
an awful one of suspense and anxiety. One of the prisoners was of very 
high caste and influence, and this man I determined to treat with the 

atest ignominy, by getting the lowest caste man to hang him. To tell 
ou the truth, I never for a moment expected to leave the hanging scene 
alive; but I was determined to do my duty, and well knew the effect that 
pluck and decision had on the Natives. The regiment was drawn out : 
wounded cruelly as I was, I had to see everything done myself, even to the 
adjusting of the ropes, and saw them looped to run easy. Two of the 
culprits were sunaigund with fear and astonishment, never dreaming that 
I should dare to hang them without an order from Government. The third 
said he would not be hanged, and called on the Prophet and on his com- 
radesto rescue him. This was an awful moment: an instant's hesitation 
on my part and probably I should have had a dozen of balls through me ; 
so I seized a pistol, clapped it to the man’s ear, and said, with a look there 
was no mistake about, ‘ Auother word out of your mouth, and your brains 
shall be scattered on the ground.’ He trembled, and held histongne. The 
elephant came up, he was put on his back, the rope adjusted, the elephant 
moved, and he was left dangling. I then had the others up and off in the 
same way. And after some time, when I had dismissed the men of the 
regiment to their lines, and still found my head on my shoulders, I really 
could scarcely believe it.’’—Letter from Major Macdonald. 

Mistaken Trust at Sealkote.—“ Brigadier Brind from the first has made 
wonderful mistakes. He never disarmed the force, and for two months 
we have been as it were waiting the pleasure of these brutal devils to put 
us to death. When the Brigadier heard of the mutiny at Jhelum, and of 
the escape of the survivors of the 14th, he became alarmed, but not before, 
having miraculously maintained confidence in the Sepoys When the 
danger was hinted at I could no longer contain myself. ‘The Brigadier’s 

licy from the first,’ said I, ‘ was wrong. He has put too much faith 
in the villains. He ought to have made a stand against all the Queen’s 
being taken from us by the authorities. Before they went the Sepoys 
should have at least been disarmed. I was aware, I said, he did not ap- 
prove, but that was not enough, he ought to have made a stand, and I 
now assert, and if he and I live shall say it, that he alone will be any- 
where responsible for all the blood that, in my opinion, will be shed to- 
morrow.’ After thinking and cooling down as became, I hope, my clerical 
character, I said to Jones, ‘Good God, are the women and children to be 
butchered ? are the valuable lives of God's creatures to be lost—lost with- 
out one word of caution? Must no hint be given? Cannot they be brought 
away in the night to the fort?’ ‘No; the suspicions of the Sepoys are not 
to be raised, and he wishes all to be kept quiet.’ ’—Letter of a Clergyman. 

An Escape at Sealkote.—“* We were 
Europeans and two Natives (female servants.) We bolted and 
doors, and silently awaited the approach of the murderers. Of the fourteen 
Europeans three only were men, all congregated in the drawingroom, 
whence the ladies retreated to the bathing-rooms, and then into a small 
lumber-room, (in a private part of the house, to which is attached a side 
door) ; in this room there were fortunately two small windows, one open, 
and in the door some grating, which afforded ventilation. The party of 
Sepoys brought to the house by the sound of the bugle were now within 
the house, and had followed us to the bathing-room; but at seeing my 
pistol presented retreated. 
the ]Jumber-rooms, into which we got, and fastened the door with a strong 
bar of wood. No sooner had we done this than one of the villains came and 
fired into the room; he was fired at by one of the party, but missed ; they 
then began to plunder, after firing promiscuously into every room they came 
to, withthe hope of killing every one in the house. We were for nearly 
six hours kept in a terrible state of suspense and alarm, expecting every 
moment wull be our last. At eleven a.m. the chowkerdar, or watch- 
man, came and brought us some water, and said our only security was 
in keeping quiet : that the house was being plundered. The yells were 
frightful. 


shelter. 





now a etd of sixteen—fourteen 








barred the | 


This enabled us to make good our retreat to | 


pound anxious to get hold of us; but the chowkerdar told them we were | 


gone. When the mutineers blew up the magazine, we thought they were 
blowing up the side of our hiding-place, to induce us to come out to mas- 
sacre us. One thief tried to break in our door, and looked in at the grating : 


I took a steady aim and shot him dead; this saved us from further mo- | 


lestation from the plunderers, deterring others from approaching our 
hiding-place. The watchman came again at two o’clock, and told us the 
troops were going away, and that in the evening it would be safe to make 
our way to the fort, a distance of a mile and a quarter. We were reported 
killed, and received the hearty congratulations of our friends. At one 
time, thinking there was no hope, we made over our youngest boy, an 
infant at the breast, to the Native nurse, and she promised to screen him, 
She took him out under the charge of the watchman, but was unable to 
leave the compound till we ourselves left. She did not come to the fort 
that night, but I sent for her the next day, and she brought our babe to us 
in safety.’’—Letter of Dr. Butler. 


A Scene at Jubbulpore.—“ In the evening we all moved into the Resi- 
dency. We were obliged to show confidence in the 52d, even to the extent 
of having a guard of them near the house; and they were informed that 
we had merely moved into the Residency as a precautionary measure 
against the Bundelas, who were up and plundering. It was too late that 
evening todo anything in the way of defence, and few of us dared to ho 
that night would pass without an outbreak. Thankful, oh how thankful, 
were we all to see the dawn of another day. Posts were assigned to all. 
I was appointed Garrison Engineer, with two artillery-officers here on the 
staff to assist me. We set to with a will, and on the evening of the se- 
cond day we felt that we could hold our own so long as artillery was not 
brought against us. We have been gradually strengthening our position, 
replacing our hurriedly-constructed works by defences of a more permanent 
nature. We have six months’ provisions stored, and hope to get water 
inside in the course of a day or two. What we have now to guard against 
is a surprise ; but we do our best to prevent that. All of us, except the 
Commissioner and two others, take our turn of sentry duty—two of us on 
sentry at a time. We have a number of noncommissioned and unco- 
venanted who also furnish a couple of sentries. I have been on duty 
every night except one. We muster about fifty at dinner, ten of whom are 
ladies, and we have fifteen children in the house. Our numbers are nearly 
one hundred, including the uncovenanted. We have included some spa- 
cious outhouses in our intrenchments, which gives them accommodation, 
We are lucky in having a small room to ourselves. In one room, three 
ladies and a child sleep in one bed. If you could look in upon us, you would 
not think we were a very lugubrious set, but rather that we were met on 
some festive occasion, At this moment I hear the piano and singing. 
We are a queer lot, we Britons: day after day we hear of atrocities too 
horrid to write about, and of the murder of friends and relatives, and never 
seem to think of our own fate. Laughing, talking, eating, drinking, music, 
singing—all seems to go on much as usual. For a day or two we really had 
a cloud over us, when we heard of the death of Sir Henry Lawrence: the 
uncertain fate, too, of Cawnpore is disheartening.’’—Letter of an Officer. 

At Mhow.—“*My face and arms are skinned, the same as if they 
had been scalded, and my lips are at the present moment one mass of 
scabs with the heat of the sun. We are not very regimental now; I 
have been out two days with three guns, recovering stolen property and 
setting fire to villages. After the first day's work, all the Native drivers 
left us (on the 2d instant); so we had no choice but to mount and 
drive ourselves. Three of the drivers returned, one of them so late 
that we taught him how to dance upon nothing. We are hanging all 
we can get hold of: the gallows is just in front of one of our siege bat- 
teries. We have mounted twelve heavy guns—six in front and four 
in rear, also one in front of each battery inside ; so that if they take the 
outside ones they will have to come through a gateway up to the muzzles 
of our eighteen guns. In all we have twenty-four guns, from 9 to 24 
pounders. The inside of the place is like a fair: it is not much more than 
two hundred yards square; and we have all our horses, bullocks, carts, 
carriages, furniture, &e. We have everything up from the barracks, 
Officers work with pickaxe and spade just the same as the men; all are 
alike so far as duty goes ; officers do sentry at night with firelocks on their 
shoulders. . . We are all living in sheds and doing the best we can. 
The square is covered with tents, and we sleep in the open air every night. 
I expect we shall move out of this when we get a reinforcement. We have 
about thirty volunteers, civil and others. God bless you. I am thankful for 
the mercies He has shown me; nothing but His hand could have saved us 
in the way we have been saved.” — Letter ofan Artillery Officer. 

A Calcutta correspondent of the Times gives the following list of arri- 
vals in Calcutta from the 14th June to the Mth July. He states that 


others may have arrived unknown to the writer. 

From Allahabad.—Mrs, Captain Gordon and Mrs, Captain Hicks, Mr. Barrow 
and two children, Mrs. Stroyan, Mrs. Block and child, Mrs. Percell, Mr, Barrett, 
and seventeen Natives, Mrs. Ge kiney and three children, Mrs. Sneyd and Hutchin- 
son, Mrs, Cocks and family, Mr. and Mrs, Clarke, Master Scallan; Colonel Reid, 
her Majesty’s Sith; Dr. Britingham and Lady, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Snow, Mrs, 
Cavery, Colonel Simpson and Lady, Miss Berrill, Mrs. Duns, Mrs, Pollock, Mrs, 
Paske, Lieutenant Williams and two children, Mrs. Evey and child, Mr, Jacob, 
wife, and seven children, Sub-Conductor Morris, wife, and two children, Mrs. Ben- 
son and two children, Mrs, Wedgebury and two children, Mrs. Bassiter, Mrs. 
Coleman and six children, Major, Mrs., and Miss Cary, Mrs. Hawes, Mrs, Birch 
and three children, Miss Aymesberry, Mrs. Hay and two children, Mrs. Angelo and 
three children, Mrs, Pott, Mr. and Mrs, Jones and family (5), Mr. and Mrs, Vin- 
cent (2), Mrs. Franeis and family (4); Mrs. Parsons and family (5); Mr. De Fanxian 
and family, (landed at Benares,) Mr. Taylor, Mrs. Volk, Mr. Sheren and family (5), 
Mr. Willis and family (3), Mr. Briant and family (2), Mrs. and Miss M*Dowell, 
Mrs, and Miss Strover, Mr. and Mrs. Howard, Mr. Byrne, Messrs. Fergusson and 
Lealey, (from Monghyr,) Mrs. Anderson and child, (landed at Dinapore in June,) 
Mr. and Mrs, Berrill, Mr. A. Berrill, Miss E. Lowman, Miss G. Lowman, Mr, and 
Mrs. Chranda and child, Mr. and Mrs. Oehme senior, and three children, Mr, F, 
Oehme junior, Mr. D. Oehme, Mr. and Mrs, Pownes and four children, Mr, and 
Mrs. Marks and child, Mrs. Cavanagh and child, Mr. J. Cavanagh, Mr. M, Ca- 
vanagh, Mr. Sheridan, Mrs. Boilard, (landed at Dinapore in June,) Mrs, Wadding- 
ton and child, Mrs. Bell and three children, Mr. Bell, Mrs. Carr, (died June 19,) 
Mrs. Purdy and two children, Miss Purdy, Mrs. Lightfoot, Mrs. Jones and two 
children, Mrs. Reid and child, Mr. and Mrs, Milner, Mr. and Mrs. Jordan and four 
children, Mrs. Jordan senior, Mrs. Archer and three children, Mr. and Mrs, Go- 
peenauth Nundy and three children, Mr, Mookerjee, Mr. Newton, Mr, Harris, Mr, 
Stevens, (landed at Chunar June 18,) Mr. Davis, Miss Inlow, Mr. Limond, 

From Benares.—Mrs, Glubb, Mrs. Ballantyne, General and Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs, 
Astrell and child, Mrs. Burrows, three daughters, and two children, Miss Stillard, 
Mr. E. B. Toussaint and Master H. Harding, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs, Potts and two 
children, Captain and Mrs, Nuthall and two children and European servant, Band- 
master her Majesty’s Sith and wife, Messrs. Seymour, Oliver, Taylor, Johnson, Wil- 
son, Kelsey, Trong, Hunter, Wharfton, Tedmarsh, Currie, and Hetferan, and three 
children. 

From Bhagulpore.—Mrs. Glas, Miss Glas, Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Leverett, Mrs. Davis 
and four children, Mrs. Glas and five servants, Mrs. Landale and six children, Mr. 
Paterson and child, Mrs, Laget, Mr. and Mrs. Saintpourcent, Mrs. Downedwood, 
Mrs. Adams and child, Captain and Mrs, Gleig and three children, Mrs. Sandys 
and five daughters, Mrs. Chitterback and three children, Mrs. F. Drummond and 
two children, two Misses Watson, Mrs. Simson, Miss Smith, Mrs, Reay and child, 
Mrs. Henan, Mrs. Vaux and child, Mrs. Sankey and child, Mrs. Hall, Mrs, Harris, 
Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Custan and child, Mrs. Sylva, Mrs. M‘Donald and children, Mrs, 


We heard the Sowars from time to time riding about the com- | Smyth and three children, Mrs. Marchant and five children, Mrs. White and two 
g i | 


children, Messrs. Gubby, D., M., and E, Cohen, and Mason, 

From Chunar.—Mrs. Cheek, Mrs, and Miss Jones, and Mrs. Crawford, 

From Dinapore.—Mrs. Orr and five children, Mrs. Turnburn and child, Miss 
Troup, Captain Cunningham, Mrs. Fox, Mr, Beckett and servant, Mrs. Smith, Mr. 
Smith, and servant, Mrs. H. M. Nation and five children, Mrs. O'Donnell, Mr, W, 
Eddowes, Mrs. Lyell and child, Mrs. and two Misses Marshall, Mrs. Parks, Mr, 
K. M‘Leod, Mr. and Mrs. Watling, Mr. and Mrs, M, Cohen, Mr, 8, Lungado, Mr, 
Baptist, and Mr. Richardson, 

From Ghazeepore.—Mrs. A. De Cruze, Mrs. W. Fox and child, Mrs. and Miss 
Buchanan, Mrs. Wyniard and child, Mrs, Patterson and two children, Mrs, Ottley 
and four children, Mrs. Martin and children, Mrs. Turnbull and child, Mrs, Green 
and three children, Mrs. Simmons and three children, Mrs. Cross and two Misses 
Homfrays, Mr. Brien, Mrs. Hailes and family, Mrs. Medhurst, Mrs. Thompson 
and child, Mrs. Revely, two infants, and two servants, Mrs. Battye and two 
Misses Hunter. r 

From Mirzapore.—Mr. and Mrs. Cornele and child, Mrs. Chapman and child, 
Mrs. Edmonstone, Mrs. Lean and two children, Miss Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. Gor- 
don and two children, Mrs. Beale and three children, Miss Lippett, Mrs, Major 
Ellis, Mrs. Major Hampton, Mrs. Lieutenant Mathews and child, Mr. Hennessy, 
Mr, Colesa and six children, Miss Hennessy, Mrs. Captain T, Gill, Mrs, Captain 
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Webster from Benares, Mr. Hardy, Superintendent Department of Public Works, 
Mr. Hull, and Mr. Hurst. 

From Monghyr.—Mr. E. B. Warris, Dr. Charles Hirst, Mr. R. Nash, Dr. Alex- 
ander Grose, Mr. and Mrs. Low, Mrs. Gowan and child, Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. and 
Miss Belchambers and four children, Miss Pickard, Miss Ryper, and Messrs. Welsh 
and Hennessy. 

From Patna.—Messrs. Pepper and three children. 

From Rajmahal.—Mrs. Vigors and Mr. T. P. Jones, 

From Rampore Beaulah.—Mr.1. W. A. Frike. 

Where from not stated.—Dr. and Mrs. Corbin and child, Mr. Heith, Mrs. Munro, 
Mrs. Filhard and child, Mrs. Collet and two children, Miss Leath, Mrs. O’ Donnell, 
Mrs. Jenkins and two children, Mrs. Banbury, Mrs. Anderson and child, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sells, Mrs. Lowis, Mrs. Sterndale and children and Miss Sterndale, Mrs. 
Brundell, Mrs. Evans, Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs, 'T. E. Carter, 
Mr. Playfair, Mr. Ross and Mrs. H. Ross, Mr. E. I. R. Evans, Mr. Howard, Mr. 
and Mrs, Berrill, Mr. and Mrs. Feillmann, Mrs. Rundle, Mrs. Barton, Miss Deveri- 
nore, Mrs. Mathews, Dr. Grant, Mr. Flovest and family, Mr. Archer and family, 
Mr. Sharling and family, Mr. Holt and family, Mr. Edmonds and family, Mr. 
Christie, Mr. Goodall, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Twentyman, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Gubby, 
Mr. Sim, Mr. Tibbett, and Mr. Leadbetter. 

The following are also known to have escaped— 

From Fyzabad.— Besides those already named—Mrs. Busher, Mrs, Mathews, and 
Mrs. Edwards, and several children, and Mrs. Major Neill and children, and Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Morgan, 

From Gwalior.—Major Macpherson, Brigadier Ramsay, Captain Longueville 
Clarke, Mrs. Innes, Mrs. Hennessy, son, and infant; Mrs. Christiana and child, 
Captain and Mrs. Ferris and three children, Captain and Mrs. Meade and two chil- 
dren, Captain and Mrs. Murray and child, Lieut, and Mrs, Pearson, Mr. Smalley, 
Dr. M‘Kellar, Mr. Sheates, Mrs. Bryant and child, Sergeant Lynch, Artillery; Mr. 
Martin, Customs; and Lieut. Ryves, 12th Native Infantry, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, 
and Mrs. Raikes. 

Lieut. Hutchinson safe at Ghazeepore. 

From Budaon.—Messrs, Gibson and Donald and son, Mrs. Churcher and her 
daughter. 

Escaped at Puttiala.—Mr. Donald, wife, child, and three sisters; Mrs. Hil- 
liard and three children, Dr. and Mrs. Minas and child, Mr, and Mrs. Woolesty, 
Mr. Moore, Assistant-Commissioner ; Mr. Bowles, Patrol, with mother and two sis- 
ters; Messrs. Lefevre and Hodges, Patrol. 

From Dethi.—Lieuts. Anderson and Wheatley. 

From Cawnpore.—Ensign Browne, 56th Native Infantry, the only one supposed 
to have escaped that fearful slaughter. 

From Jeypore.—Captain Hardcastle and Ensign Cafe. 


Carriage for India.—An Australian settler, moved by the complaints of | 


the inefficiency of land-transport in India, has brought forth the stores of 
his experience in the columns of the Zimes, and has described the trans- 
port found effectual between the Burra Burra copper-mines and Adelaide, 
where the drays frequently sink in the wet sand to their beds and are 
yet drawn for miles in that state. 
“These drays are constructed of the best seasoned timber that can be 
procured, and to carry five tons of dead weight ; they run on two wheels 
only, which is not only found to be the best for a dead up-hill pull, but is 
also actually necessary in order that they may be able to put into practice 
those wrigglings and twistings which every Australian bullock-driver knows 
is so effectual in extricating his dray from a bog or working it up a mountain 
side. They are drawn by four, six, eight, ten, or twelve bullocks, aceording 
to the weight of the loading, or state of the road to be travelled. Bullocks 
are found to answer better than horses, as horses are never found to be 
thoroughly stanch in a bog: keep the dray moving but ever so little and 
they are all right, but once get bogged, and they will either pull by sudden 
and frenzied jerks, and consequently smash all their harness, or else they 
will become stubborn and refuse to a By all ; whereas bullocks rarely or ever 
object either to ascend or descend the most precipitous hills, and always 
pull steadily and faithfully until they drop dead. They are generally 
yoked two abreast to a very strong pole, attached to the centre of the dray ; 
the yoke being of the most simple construction, consisting of a beam of wood 
placed on the animals’ necks, through which two iron or wooden bows pass, 
encircling the shoulders, the end of the pole passing through a ring attached 
to the centre of the yoke, and secured by iron pins passing through the pole, 
one on each side the ring. But when shafts are used only one bullock is put 
into them, and he is harnessed exactly the same as a horse; but the leading 
ones are coupled two abreast by means of the wooden yoke. The advantage 
of the pole and wooden yoke consists in its simplicity ; so that in long and 
rough journies, should the pole or yoke break, they can be replaced by the 
driver himself cutting down a tree, and with his axe and augre immediately 
replacing them. I have myself, when very many miles from any settle- 
ment, taken out the broken pole, and put in a new one in a few hours, with 
no other tools than an axe and augre. Should the dray upset, the pole does 
no more than revolve in the ring, the pins drop out, and the bullocks walk 
off uninjured. Breaks are also attached to the back part of the dray, and 
efficiently applied by means of a screw and lever. But the advantage of 
harnessing the shaft-bullock consists in his being able to throw the 
whole weight of his body into the breeching in descending a moun- 
tain-side ; and consequently he has the advantage of those yoked 
by the neck, as they can only hold back by their heads, and are 
thus in mountainous roads knocked up much sooner than the harnessed 
and shafted animal. <A dray drawn by eight bullocks can easily be man- 
aged by one good man. The bullocks are turned loose at night, to pick 


. . . - . . a ie 
ne be ag peg tor, it isrepresented, in theGerman Legion. The me: 
whom they met turned out perfect cowards; and at Aldershot, when th 
Legion mutinied, a British regiment fled from one hundred Legionaries * 
This ingenuous speaker assured his audience, that the object of his life i. 
at present the defeating of the British Government's nefarious echennes: 
and he begged those who, with him, had experienced its cruelties, to aid 
him in the endeavour. Two enlisting agents were already, he stated, at 
work, and a third had applied for employment. . 

‘Three or four speeches of the same quality followed, when the meetin 
adjourned until the 24th instant having ay passed the following 
amusing resolutions—‘ Whereas we, German adopted citizens of the United 
States, entered as members of the German Legion into the British service 
by reason of the promise by the British Government of an honourable posi- 
tion and pay, and because we had reason to hope, through the subjugation 
of Russia, to see liberty prosper in Europe; and whereas England, by 
the most scandalous treatment and iter a of its contract with us, has 
in every way deceived us; and whereas it is against the honour and dig- 
nity of every German to assist in the subjugation of any people struggling 
for liberty— Resolved, That we request our German brethren in the United 
States who served with us in the Legion during the war, to brand as far 
as possible the conduct of England towards us, by circulating a true account 
of the wrongs and insults which we have suffered: and, secondly, to 
extend to all Germans in the United States a warning not to trust in any 
inducements which may be held out to enter into the service of Great Brj- 
tain: and, thirdly, to warn all Germans against enlisting as mercenaries 
in the armies of England for service in India, for the purpose of suppressing 
the efforts of a people struggling for liberty.” 

Canada.—The citizens of Toronto held a meeting in St. Law. 
rence Hall on the 26th August, to protest against the continuance 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company's monopoly. The Mayor occu- 
pied the chair. The speakers, who seem to have very fairly 
represented the community, passed strong resolutions. They de- 
clared their opinion that “every part of that vast portion of 
the American continent which is held by the Hudson’s Bay 
Corporation should be wholly enfranchised from the iron sway of that 
company, and thrown open to commercial enterprise, traffic, and trade, in 
as free and unrestricted a manner as any other portion of British do- 
minions.” They censured the Government for sending Chief Justice 
Draper to England “ without any specific instructions whatever, and 
with a discretion so unlimited as to place him at liberty to urge views 
upon the Imperial authorities which he knew and acknowledged were not 
shared in by the people he was appointed to represent.” Captain 
Kennedy, who had just returned from a mission to the Red River settle- 
ment, mentioned, as a proof of its fertility, ‘ that six miles square of the 
Red River district would yield a revenue exceeding all the revenue 
of the fur trade of the company put together. This may ap- 
pear extraordinary, but it was no less true, and figures could 
be furnished in proof. Wheat has been harvested, yielding a 
return of 40 to 60 bushels and weighing from 60 pound to 70 pound 
the bushel. In the valley of the Saskatchewan there was land equally 
productive. And was this the land that the people of Canada would de- 
sire to see locked up as fur-trading grounds, until the Americans take it 
and maintain possession >?’ The meeting condemned the Canadian Go- 
vernment for ceding to the Company the fee-simple, for the sum of 507., 
of 46,000 acres of Canadian territory, including the mouths of the six 
principal rivers leading from the Canadian Lakes far into the interior, 
and commanding the trade of the far North. They resolved to present 
an address to the Queen praying that the Company's charter might not 
be renewed, 








Misrellaucons, 

The following Memorandum has been this week issued from the Horse 
Guards ; it is not dated. 

“ Horse Guards (S. W.) 

‘1, His Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-chief, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State for War, has been pleased to deter- 
mine that gentlemen desirous of entering the Army may obtain com- 
missions in the Line by raising 100 recruits, subject te the subjoined re- 
gulations. 

‘*2. Before receiving permission to raise men, a candidate, if residing in 
England, must report his intention to the Adjutant-General at the Horse 
Guards, who will personally examine him as to his fitness for the Army. 

‘© 3. The age of a candidate must not be under eighteen or above twenty- 
three. 

“4. Tle will be required to produce a certificate of baptism, or other sa- 
tisfactory proof of age. 





their food from the grass, which even in the hot weather, so hardy are these 
animals, is rarely found insufficient to support them for a journey of many 
hundred miles, no corn or food of any kind being carried for them; and in 
the winter, spring, and autumn, they thus make journeys of many thou- 
sand miles, and arrive back almost as fresh as they started. I have no | 
doubt that something of this kind is very much wanted for land-transport in 
India; and I feel certain that they would answer, and with them 1 would 
undertake to travel in any part of India, even during the depth of the wet 
season, the swimming them over rivers being a very slight obstacle. In 
Australia, during the winters 1851 and 1852, no roads being made to the 
gold-fields, and the bridges swept off by the floods, the carriage to the fields 
was entirely confined to these drays, the drivers having to swim them over 
several rivers on their journey thither, horses and horse-drays being only 
aYailable in dry weather and level roads.” 7 ; 

@nitrd Statrs.—The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Saturday, 
bringing advices from New York, vid Halifax, to the 27th. 

The Republican party is reported to have divided on the policy to be 
pursued in reference to Kansas ; some being for decisive measures, others 
for temporizing. Both sections desire to see Kansas a free state; but 
one is for obtaining that result by direct, the other by indirect action. 
In the South there reigns a sir ‘Jar dissension. 

For some time reports have L.cn current in the United States that the 
British Government intended to open offices for the reception of recruits 
for service in India. The New York journals ridiculed the idea; saying 
that it was absurd, and that even if well-founded it would be no breach 
of the law, as the Federal Government is not in alliance with the rebels 
of Bengal. But some Germans in New York seem to have taken the 
rumour seriously ; and a number of the late German Legionarics held a 
meeting there on the 19th August, which is described by an American 
correspondent of the Morning Fost. 

“About fifty individuals were present; who were addressed by one Hey- 





‘5. He will produce a certificate from a minister of the church or of the 
denomination to which he belongs that he has been duly instructed in the 
principles of religion. 

“6. The candidate will further produce a certificate from the master or 
tutor under whom he has been educated of his general moral conduct for at 
least the two preceding years, and if more than one year from school a 
certificate from a respectable person, to whom he is well known, that his 
conduct has been correct and gentlemanly. 

‘*7, If approved, the candidate will be placed in communication with 
the subdivision-ofticer of the district in which he proposes to raise his men ; 
from whom he will receive instructions. 

‘8. The inspecting field-officer to whom all such recruits will be sent 
will keep a list, and grant a certificate of the men so enlisted by him and 
intermediately approved, and send a certificate to the Military Secretary, 
Horse Guards, when the required number is complete. 

‘* 9, Candidates residing in Ireland or Scotland will in like manner 
report their intention to the general officers commanding in those parts of 
the United Kingdom ; to whom instructions will be sent for thei guid- 
ance, 

“By command, 
“G. A, Werueraty, Adjutant-General.’” 

[The language of this document is not clear. What is meant by 
‘commissions in the Line”? It has been taken to mean a Captain’s com- 
mission; but if that is correct, the Horse Guards has indeed stepped out 
of the path of routine. If it does not mean a Captain’s but an Ensign’s 
commission, the boon offered in return for the hundred men is not very 


enticing. Really, yoy | should undertake the duty of seeing that 
the memorandums of the Ilorse Guards are expressed in unambiguous 
English. ] 


The meeting of the two Emperors seems now to have become a settled 
intention. The Emperor of the French is at Chilons; the Russian 
Emperor departed from St. Petersburg on the 3d September, en route 


he said, were good and experienced soldiers, but the English 
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aor Germany. He was accompanied by Prince Gortschakoff, the diplo- 


matist, not the warrior. Count Walewski has gone to Biarritz to visit 
the Empress, and he is to return in time to second his master at the ap- 
proaching interview. It seems that the King of Wurtemburg has had 
some hand in the business. He was for some time at Biarritz, which 
he quitted on the same day that the Russian Emperor quitted his capi- 
tal. The King went — to Stuttgardt to prepare his palace for the 
receptic ‘ the potentate: 
oat and by Pthe business of the Emperor Alexander in Germany is 
to fetch home his wife, who is in Baden. Other sovereigns are spoken 
of as likely to congregate at Stuttgardt ; but the Emperor of Austria ‘. 
not among them. It is thought probable that the Empress Eugénie 
will accompany her husband to the meeting. 





Tur ArcTIC Exprpirion.—Captain Collinson has communicated to j 


through the 7imes some news of Captain M‘Clintock’s ex- 
h of the remains of Sir John Franklin. 

‘* Letters have been received from poe M‘Clintock, in the Fox, at 
Baal’s River, in Greenland, where he had put in for the purpose of si nding 
home M. Lewis, one of his crew, who was seized w ith spitting of blood, 
which rendered it advisable for him to leave the Arctic regions as soon as 
possible. The fri¢ nds and relatives of those embarked, as well as thos 
who wish success to the expedition, will be gratitied to learn that thus far 
the progress made has exceeded our anticipation ; and that, in point of time 
he is fifteen days in advance of Captain Ingletield in his memorable voyage 
of 1852. The vessel is found to answer admirably well ; and by means of 
steam forced her way through the pack into Frederickshaal, where they 
replenished their coal and then proceeded to Baal’s River ; off the entrance 
to which they met the Danish vessel bound to Copenhagen, Captain 
M‘Clintock, aiter touching at Disco, intends passing through the Wargat 
Straits and calling at Proven and Upernavie for dogs. The Danes report 
that the winter has been a very stormy one; which will have the effect of 
breaking the ice up and rendering the head of Baflin’s Bay clear.” 

Tur Great Eastern.—The journals are full of details respecting the 


the public 
pedition in seare 


r 
Great Eastern steam-ship, whose launch we are promised early in Octo- 
ber. From them we cull some statements which may interest the reader. 
“Two walls of iron, about sixty feet high, divide the vessel longitudi- 
nally into three parts; the inner containing the boilers, the engine-rooms, 
and the saloons, rising one above the other; and the lateral divisions the 
coal-bunkers, and above them the side-cabins and berths. The saloons 
are sixty feet in length, the principal one nearly half the width of the ves- 
sel, and lighted by skylights from the upper deck. On either hand are the 
cabins and berths; those of first-class passengers being commodious rooms, 
large enough to contain every requirement of the most fastidious of lands- 
men. The thickness of the lower deck will prevent any sound from the 
engine-rooms reaching the passengers, and the vibration from being at all 
felt by them. On each side of the engine-roomsis a tunnel, through which 
the steam and water-pipes will be carried, and also rails for economizing 
labour in the conveyance of coal. The berths of the crew are forward, be- 
low the forecastle, which it is intended to appropriate to the officers; whose 
apartments are at present only marked by a few uprights, rising ten or 
twelve fect above the main de k. 
enormous cavities for cargo; of which 5000 tons can be carried, besides coals 
enough for the voyage to Australia, making about as many tons more. The 
weight of this huge ship being 12,000 tons, and her coal and cargo about 
18,000 tons more, the motive power required to -y her twenty miles per 
hour must be proportionate. If the visitor walks aft and looks down a deep 


chasm near the stern, he will perceive an enormous metal shaft 160 feet in 


length, and weighing 60 tons; this extends from the engine-room nearest 
the stern to the extremity of the ship, and is destined to move the screw, 
the four fans of which are of proportionate weight and dimensions. If he 
walk forward, and look over the side, he will see a paddle-wheel consider- 
ably larger than the circle at Astley’s; and when he learns that this wheel 


and its fellow will be driven by four engines having a nominal power of 


1000 horses, and the screw by a nominal power of 1600 horses, he will have 
no difficulty in conceiving a voyage to America being performed in seven 
days, and to Australia in thirty-tive days. The screw engines, designed 
and manufactured by Messrs, James Watt and Co., are by far the largest 


ever constructed; and, when making fifty revolutions = minute, will | 


exert an effective force of not less than 8000 horses. It is difficult to realize 
the work which this gigantic force would perform if applied to the ordinary 
operations of commerce. It would raise 132,000 gallons of water to the top 
of the Monument in one minute, or drive the machinery of forty of the 
largest cotton-mills in Manchester, giving employment to from 30,000 to 
40,000 operatives. The four cylinders weigh about 25 tons each, and are 84 
inches in diameter. The crank shaft, to which the connecting-rods are ap- 
plied, weighs about 30 tons, The boilers are six in number, having seventy- 
two furnaces, and an absorbent heating-surface nearly equal in extent to an 
acre of ground. The total weight exceeds 1200 tons; and yet they are so ad- 
mirably contrived that they can be set in motion or stopped by a single hand. 
Sails will not be much needed; for in carecring over the Atlantic twenty 
miles per hour, with a moderate wind, they would impede rather than aid 
progression ; but in the event of a strong wind arising, going twenty- 
five miles per hour in the course of the vessel, sails may be used 
with advantage ; and the Great Eastern is provided, accordingly, with seven 
masts, two square-rigged, the others carrying fore and aft sails only. The 
larger masts will be iron tubes, the smaller of wood. The funnels, of which 
there will be five, are constructed with double casings; and the space be- 
tween the outer and inner casings will be filled with water, which will 
answer the double purpose of preventing the radiation of heat to the decks, 
and economizing coal by causing the water to enter the boilers in a warm 
State. Her rigging will probably cause most disturbance of ideas to nautical 
observers ; for, besides the unusual number of masts, she will want two of 
the most striking features of all other vessels, namely, bowsprit and figure- 
head. Another peculiarity is the absence of a poop. ‘The captain’s apart- 
ment is placed amidships, immediately below the bridge; whence the clec- 
trie telegraph will flash the commander’s orders to the engineer below, 
helmsman at the wheel, and look-out man at the bows. In iron vessels 
great precautions are necessary to prevent the compass from being influenced 
by the mass of metal in such attractive proximity, and various experiments 
have been made with the view of discovering the best mode of overcoming 
this difficulty. It was originally intended to locate the compass upon a 
stage forty feet high; but this plan has been abandoned, aa 

compass will be affixed to the mizenmast, at an elevation beyond the mag- 
netic influence of the ship. 

“* Whatever misgivings may be felt as to the length of the vessel, and the 
great weight she will carry amidships, will be set at rest before she even 
touches the water by the mode of launching—an operation which will be as 
great a novelty as the ship herself. The plan hitherto has been to build the 
vessel on an inclined plane, and at right angles with the water ; but in the 
case of the Great Eastern this was impossible, on account of her great length, 
to say nothing of the expense of building a vessel of her enormous dimen- 
810ns in a position which would elevate her forecastle nearly 100 feet above 


3, who are to meet there some time between the | 


Below the berths of the seamen are two | 


a standard | 


the ground. These considerations led Mr. Prunel to dete:mine upon launeh- 

ing her sideways; with which view she has been built paraiiel to the river. 

In constructing the foundation of the floor on which she stands, provision has 
been made at two points to insure sufficient strength to bear the whole 

weight when completed. On these two points she will rest when ready, and 

thus her strength will be tested in the severest and therefore most satisfac- 

tory manner. Two cradles will be introduced at these points, and she will 
| then be moved by two powerful hydraulic engines. Timber ways are laid 
down to low-water-mark, with an ineline of one foot in twelve, and iron 
| rails of peculiar construction are to be laid upon these transversely: A tell- 
tale will indicate the rate at which the two ends are descending, and any 
difference that may occur will be immediately rectified by strong check- 
tackle. It is calculated that she will advance twelve feet per minute; at 
which speed her submersion will be effected in twenty minutes. The 
cradles will then be drawn from under her; and she will then be towed over 
to the opposite side of the river, where she will lie until ready for sea,” 





The mortality-table of London continues to present favourable results. 
In the preceding week there was a slight increase; this week the 
number has fallen from 1177 to 1084. Diarrhea has declined, but it is 
more fatal than has been usual at the beginning of September, 

A veteran Peninsular warrior, Lieutenant-General Cochrane, died on the 
4th instant. He had the war-medal and six clasps for battles and sieges 
During peace, he served on the Staff in Ireland, and was made Colonel of 
the L1th Foot in 1856, 

Licutenant-General Henderson, who died on Monday, entered the Army 
in 1793; served during the rebellion in Ireland; fought in Holland and 
Egypt, and throughout the Peninsular campaigns. He was appointed 
Colonel of the 59th Regiment in 1852. 

The medical profession has lost a distinguished ornament. Sir Charles 
Manstield Clarke died at Brighton on Monday, in his seventy-sixth year. 
His specific excellence lay in a knowledge of the diseases of women and 
children, and he was the author of a standard work on the subject. In 
1830 he was appoints d physician to Queen Adelaide, and in the following 
year was created a baronet. He was President of the Society for the Relief 
of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men, in which he took the deepest in- 
terest to the Jast. He was the personal friend of nearly all the medical 
celebrities of the present century; and was beloved by all who knew him, 
whether in or out of his profession. Of late years he had resided almost 
entirely at Brighton. 

On the 27th August the Prince of Wales visited and inspected the fortress 
of Ehrenbreitstein and the Kaiser Alexander outworks, accompanied by Sir 
William Codrington and his suite. 

The Zimes having made bitter sport of the recent appointment of Sir 
William Codrington to attend the Prince of Wales in Germany, when there 
is such stirring work in the East, Colonel Blane has sent an extract of a 
letter from Sir William to General Sir Charles Yorke, Military Secretary, 
showing that General Codrington offered his services if required in India. 
This is the letter—** Before leaving England, I am anxious that his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-chief should be aware of my perfect readiness 
to serve in India, should unfavourable accounts continue, and that he thinks 
my services could be useful, even temporarily. No one can feel more strongly 
than myself the wish never to interfere with those who, having had the 
brunt and hard work, ought to reap the reward. But there might arise oc- 
casions in other places, and I trust that his Royal Highness will not consider 
rank or former high command to be a bar, on my part, to employment in 
any lower military capacity where diiliculty or active service is going on,’ 

Waiting for dinner. One evening the Empress Eugénie invited a number 
of persons to dine with her at Biarritz hour, nine o'clock, On that day 
the Empress took a trip by sea to Spain; she staid long at Fuentarabia, 
and found that time and tide will not wait even for an Empress : on the re- 
turn the steamer could not approach Biarritz ; Bayonne was tried—there 
was not water enough to pass the bar ; the steamer returned toward 
Biarritz, and there the Empress and her suite were landed in boats, and 
gained the Villa Eugénie at midnight : the loyal guests were stil] staying 
| there, dinnerless. 

Madame Ristori is going to Madrid to perform for one month: she is to 
receive 800/. for her services, and all travelling and hotel expenses to be 
paid, 

The Ear] of Mounte ashel has sold the island of Amherst, near Kingston, 
Upper Canada, to his relative Major Pereeval Maxwell, for nearly 60,000/. 


Earl Fitzhardinge is described as “ literally dying by inches ”—expiring 
from sheer exhaustion, but with an unclouded mind, For weeks his only 
sustenance has been asses’ milk. Ie suffers greatly at times. 

In the engagement which took place between the French and the Arabs 
at the Col de la Monzaia in Algeria, seventeen years ago, Commandant 
Uhrich, of the 8th battalion of Foot Chasseurs, was struck by a ball in the 
eye, Which penetrated the head, and remained there in spite of all efforts to 
extract it. Since then, M. Uhrich, who has risen to the grade of colonel, 
has suffered greatly from the presence of the ball, particularly when obliged 
to ride on horseback. A few months back, the inconvenience having 
greatly inereased, he was sent by his medical advisers to Allevard, a water- 
ing-place in the Isere. About ten daysago he hadaslight attack of apoplexy, 
which shook him greatly, and a few nights afterwards he was awakened 
from his sleep by a sense of suffocation. Jumping up, he found that the 
ball had by degrees worked its way down, and had at last fallen from the 
upper part of the mouth into his throat. By violent efforts he sueceeded in 
dislodging it, and he is now doing well. The ball, though diminished by 
corrosion, was found to weigh 25 grammes (about four-fifths of an ounce.)— 


Galiqnani’s Messenger 
ger. 


It having been suggested that aid might be afforded to the sufferers in 
India from the Patriotic Fund, a statement has been published to show how 
large are the claims on that fund: at present relief is afforded to 3704 
widows and 4056 children, and the expenditure is nearly 80,000/. a year. 
By the terms of the commission relief can be given only to sufferers through 
the Russian war. [It is quite clear that this restriction of the commission 
has not been obeyed, for institutions have been permanently endowed from 
the fund. } 

After the 30th September, printed and lithographed letters may be sent 
under the regulations of the Colonial book post to all the Colonies of Great 
Britain. ‘* At the same period, an alteration will take place in the scale of 
weight under which book packets sent to the Colonies have hitherto been 
charged. When a book packet does not exceed in weight four ounces, it 
will be chargeable with one half only of the present rate of postage, and 
when the weight of a book packet exceeds one pound, the charge will in- 
crease by steps of half a pound instead of by steps of one pound as at pre- 
sent. No hook packet must exceed two feet in length, width, or depth ; and 
| book packets sent to the East Indies or te New South Wales must not ex- 

ceed three pounds in weight.” 
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It was announced in the City on Thursday, that the submarine cable to 
connect the island of Sardinia with Algeria and bring France into direct 
communication with that colony had been safely laid. The length of the 
line is 146 statute miles, and the amount of cable paid out about 172 miles. 
The cable has four wires, two of which will be ap ropriated to the French 
Government ; and its contract price was 50,0007. the undertaking has been 
carried out by the Mediterranean Company, by whom the first part of the 
line—namely, from Genoa to Corsica and Sardinia—had been previously 
completed. They have a capital of 300,000/. and a guaranteed rate of in- 
terest from the Sardinian and French Governments. Messrs. Newall and 
Co. were the manufacturers. 





A series of stupendous frauds in marine architecture have recently been 
brought to light. A ship-builder of this city [Boston, U. S.] whose reputa- 
tion has been not only American but European, many of whose vessels are 
now engaged in the Liverpool and Australian trade, whilst one or two, I 
notice, have been taken up by Government for the conveyance of troops to 
India, and were honoured, whilst lying at Spithead, with a me, visit, is 
the guilty individual. Through a ber series of years he has been accus- 
tomed, with strange impunity, to over-measure his ships, charging fre- 
quently for several hundred tons over the actual measurements, and 
has thus defrauded various parties of sums ranging from 46000 to 
20,000 dollars. His method was a simple one. When the official 
deputed to measure his vessel appeared on board, an employé of 
the builder always took care to hold one end of the cord, and, with 
instructions from the latter, rated the measurements far above their 
real standard. But these fraudulent practices were venial compared 
with others of which he has been convicted. It was found, on repairing one 
of his ships in New York some time ago, that, of the fastenings to the ves- 
sel’s knees, scarcely one quarter of those visible on the ovtside were actually 
continued within the beams; and it appeared impossible that the vessel 
could withstand, under such circumstances, a shock moderately severe.— 
Boston Correspondent of the Morning Post. ** A Bostonian ’’ remarks 
upon this, that the builder alluded to must be Donald Mackay ; for the only 
ships taken up by the Government are those famous clippers the James 
Baines, Champion of the Seas, and Lightning. These ships have made some 
of the quickest passages on record to Australia, and no complaint has been 
made of their unseaworthiness, The Bostonian asks the public to suspend 
judgment until Mr. Mackay can be heard.) 


The suppressed Assemblée Nationale of Paris has just reappeared under a 
new title— Zc Spectate “ur. 

Although the accounts received from Pondicherry by the French Govern- 
ment are quite satisfactory, a reinforcement, consisting of artillery and 
marines, is to be forthwith despatched thither. 

The most perfect understanding exists between the French and English 
Governments on the subject of China, If the Court of Pekin does not give 
immediate satisfaction to Lord Elgin, war against the Celestial Empire will 
be declared simultaneously by the two Governments. 


According to the Quebce Chronicle, ‘*the Ottawa Militia Field Battery | 
have offered their services to the Imperial Government, and volunteered to | 


serve in India.” In contrast to this, it is stated that a rumour having been 
circulated that the British Ninth Regiment, stationed at Kingston, was 
about to be sent to India, the men were much excited, and several deserted 
to the United States: on the morning of the 24th August, the entire garri- 
son guard, consisting of a sergeant and eight men, deserted, carrying tive 
stand of arms and ammunition with them, They got away by taking one of 
the officers’ boats ; but before leaving they scuttled all the other boats, so as 
to prevent a pursuit. 

The European and American Steam Company have offered their flect of 
eight powerful screw-steamers to the East India Company, to keep up a 
stream of military reinforcements to India by way of Suez : four vessels to 
ply between England and Alexandria, and four from Suez to Bombay. 

¢ ships are all of about the same capacity ; and it is calculated that the 
fleet could convey 2200 men per month, each shipment of 1100 men reach- 
ing Bombay in forty-five days. Of course the fleet could bring home in- 
valids as rapidly and comfortably. Four of the steamers are now on their 
way to Calcutta vid the Cape, and these could be employed on the Suez and 
Bombay line. 

The Duke of Cambridge has directed that in future every soldier is to 
wear the moustache. 

Among the veterans who have claimed the medal of St. Helena is one who 
is a hundred-and-seven years old. He lives at St. Denis; he walks firm 
and erect ; his white beard descends to his waist. 

Instances of the reckless liberality of the Admiralty in rewarding services 
performed by seafaring people not in the public service have been mentioned 
on former occasions ; a new case has just come to light. ‘* Thomas Hichens, 
the poor fisherman who was the means of saving the Exmouth, 90-gun 
screw-ship, when embayed among the rocks in a cove near Kynance, in 
April last, has been rewarded by the Admiralty with the sum of five pounds 
for saving an English line-of-battle ship with a crew of 700 or 800 souls.” 


; 
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A blow is to be struck at the Austrian newspapers by imposing a stamp- 
duty of a kreutzer on each copy. The largest Austrian journals at present 
sell for two kreutzers; so that this tax will cause a large relative augmenta- 
tion of price. 

During the summer no fewer than 180,000 persons have made a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of the Virgin at Mariazell. 

The registers of births in Vienna show that year after year the number of 
illegitimate children almost equal those born in wedlock. 





It appears that the Himalaya ran risks nearly as great as those which 
proved fa‘al to the Transit, An officer writing on board the Him- 
alaya at Singapore, July 10, says—‘‘ In the first place, I must tell you 
that we have been a lamentable instance of the truth of the saying that 
‘the third time is fatal’; for, after nearly running ashore at St. Vincent's 
(Cape Verds) and the Cape, last Monday, July 6th, we ran ~~ ashore, 
going thirteen knots, in the Straits of Banea. Not a soul on board ever ex- 

cted to get her off again, at all events without steamers from Singapore ; 

ut, luckily, it was full moon, and consequently a higher tide than usual ; 
so, With the assistance of another ship and three anchors out astern, we 
managed to get off about nine Sdedk test night, after having been about 
thirty hours on the sandbank ; to the evident delight of a quantity of cranes 
and pelicans and a stray crocodile or two which came out from the island 
of Sumatra to have a look at us.’’ 

The screw-steamer Clyde has been lost on the Paraguettes—low craggy 
rocks in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. She was on her way from Quebec to 
Glasgow, and had about seventy passengers. She ran upon the rocks very 
early on the morning of the 24th of last month. When daylight showed 
that there was no chance of saving the ship, the master, Mr. Meikleried, 
who had got all the people into boats, which he had stored with provisions, 


son. The maeter and a party of seamen subsequently returned t 
and saved some aay that was stowed ee : the after gs the Vv 
sel was under water. small brigantine was hired to take the passen 
and crew to Quebec ; but after a time they were taken on board the Pree cg 
Anglo-Saxon, and brought to England. a4 
A caravan of 500 irregular troops, traders, and conductors, wi 
camels, travelling from Damascus te Bagdad, has been almost Prnm bo aa 
stroyed by thirst, in consequence of having strayed from the proper route A 
party of conductors sent to obtain water from a wandering tribe returned 
with a supply only in time to save from fifteen to twenty persons, The 
Arabs had - aged most of the property ; and many merchants at Damascu 
and Bagdad are ruined. i i 





THE NAVY. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 8. 
ADMIRALTY, Sept. 1.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. and Adjt. W. J, Dunn 
to be Capt. vice Lewis, placed on half-pay. 
Sept. 3.—First Lieut. R. W. B. Hunt to be Adjt. vice Dunn, promoted. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 11, 
ApmiraLty, Sept. 8.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. and Adjt. J, q 
Parry to be Capt. vice Savage, deceased. F 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
The telegraph still leaves us without the expected intelligence from 
India. Nothing has arrived either from Cagliari or Trieste. It is now 
three weeks since we received the “confused and meagre” despatch 
from Cagliari, and eighteen days since the last ordinary despatch from 
Trieste arrived in London, : 








Mr. Henley has seized the opportunity afforded by an agricultural- 
show dinner at Thame to make known his sentiments on India, and 
his view of the duty of the country and the Government. It will be 
seen that India is to be used as an excuse for shelying the promised 
Reform Bill of “ next session.” 

The nations of India were accustomed to be governed by the sword, and 
he believed that it was quite impossible that they could be altogether go- 
verned upon the same principle and in the same way as we govern our- 
selves in this country, although the people of this country are apt te 
complain that the hand is too heavy. But the events which had occurred 
in India had taken the wisest and best men by surprise. They found the 
Native army of from 80,000 to 100,000 men well paid, well cared-for, and 
well pensioned, drifting away without any known reason—for he believed 
it was now acknowledged on all hands that the plea of the cartridge was 
only a pretence. This large body of soldiers, without he might say rhyme 
or reason, lad now turned against those whose salt they had eaten and whose 
pay they had received. He believed that the history of the world did not pre- 
sent within so short a space of time such a woful example of what wretched 
creatures human beings are when let loose from restraints which keep them 
within the bounds of decency and forbearance. But the day of reckoning 
must come ; and it is due to English women and to English children, for 
it is not in the English nature to allow those dear to them to be 
treated in that barbarous manner without calling those to account who had 
been the perpetrators of such horrid cruelties. He ventured to say, that 
every one throughout the length and breadth of the land felt it was only 
due to their fellow subjects in India that if the 30,000 or 40,000 men who 
had been sent from this country were found insufficient to set matters 
straight, even larger numbers should be sent, and, if necessary, 100,000 
more should follow in their steps, to redress the grievous wrong that had 
been inflicted upon them. A matter of that importance must throw all 
social questions into the shade. The question whether 107. or 82, 
bounties or other persons should have votes must sink into in- 
significance when compared with the revolt in India; and he hoped 
that question would not be considered until they could see their 
way clearly through the difficulties which beset them. With regard 
to the resources of this country, he thought they were equal to ten 
times the pressure which the present state of India would make upon 
them. They had had greater difficulties than that to contend with in times 
past; for such was the spirit of our countrymen, that it was not until diffi- 
culties arose that they found out what an Englishman was made of. During 
times of prosperity no one would think that Englishmen were so capable of 
** buckling to” and overcoming all hinderances ; but it was the spirit of Eng- 
lishmen at all times when they were put upon their trial to throw all diffi- 
culties and troubles aside, al when they saw the thing was to be done to 
hang together and do it. That was the spirit which had carried them 
through ten times greater difficulties than that which existed in India. 
Just a hundred years had elapsed since our countrymen won India. Eng- 
land is at the present time three times stronger and more powerful than she 
was then; she possessed vastly increased means of communication ; and he 
had therefore no doubt that we should win back that which we had lost, and 
keep it with still greater security. 

The sentiments regarding India were vigorously cheered, but 
gestion to delay the extension of the suffrage had no echo. 

There was a mecting at Leominster yesterday on behalf of the suf- 
ferers in India; the Mayor occupying the chair, and the Vicar moving 
the first resolution. 

A story was put in circulation last Saturday by the Press, and adopted 
by most of the journals, to the effect that Lord Dalhousie had ‘ placed 
the whole of his pension of 5000/7. per annum, conferred on him by the 
East India Company, at the disposition of the London Committee for the 
aid of the sufferers in the Indian rebellion.”” We did not take any notice 
of the statement, suspecting that it was only a hint or a hoax. Such it 
turns out to have been. Lord Dalhousie has forwarded to the Lord 
Mayor, not a transfer of his pension, but a check for 500/. 





the sug- 


The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Sir William Codrington, Prince 
Leiningen, Colonel Ponsonby, Mr. Gibbs, and Dr. Armstrong, arrived 
at Chamounix on Saturday, to stay a few days. Mr. Albert Smith, it 
appears, happened also to be in the valley : on Monday he acted as guide 
to the Prince, and conducted him to the Cascade du Dard and across the 
Glacier du Bossons. 

The Gazette of last night contains the official announcement of the 
Peerage-creation of Lord Robert Grosvenor and Mr. Macaulay. Lord 
Robert Grosvenor is to be a Baron of the United Kingdom, with the 
name, style, and title of Baron Ebury of Ebury Manor, in the county of 
Middlesex. Mr. Macaulay is to bea Baron of the United Kingdom, 
with the name, style, and title of Baron Macaulay, of Rothley, m the 
county of Leicester. The Times reminds us, “that Rothley Temple was 





led the =v in his boat to the Hudson's Bay Company’s port at Mingan ; 
where the band were kindly received by the Company’s agent, Mr, Hender- 








the residence of his maternal uncle, the late Mr. Thomas Babington, 
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High Sheriff of Leicestershire, and many years Member for the borough | 
of Leicester ; and that the future essayist, orator, poet, and historian, 
was born in that village, in the early part of the year 1800. Hence, we 
yresume, arises his selection of that spot as the local source from which 
b has selected his barony, according to the old feudal theory, which 
makes every Baron the Lord also of some definite locality. Lord 
Macaulay, we may add, is the eldest son of the late Zachary Macaulay, 
the early friend and associate of Wilberforce, and the veteran labourer in 
the cause of the abolition of Negro slavery. His grandfather was a 
Presbyterian clergyman in the Highlands of Seotland, and, we believe, 
was a native of the remote and romantic island of Lewes.” 

The Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester is to close on the 15th 
October. Tee 

The Commissioners appointed by the Lord-Licutenant to inquire into 
in of the 12th of July riots, and theee which have recently oc- 
curred, are Mr. David Lynch Q.C. and Mr. Hamilton Smythe Q.C. They 
are to begin their work on Monday, T he riots continued as late as 
Wednesday “ without any sign of cessation.” A large force of cavalry 
and constabulary, under active officers, has been concentrated in Belfast 
to aid the efforts of the Mayor, Two Stipendiary Magistrates have also 
been stationed there. 


the orig 


Last night, Quakerism appeared in London under two aspects alto- 
gether novel. In the first place, the Society of Friends held a prayer 
meeting in St. Martin’s Hall, to which, contrary to all custom, they, 
by large posters, invited the attendance of the public; and secondly, 
they appeared as a congregation under the direction of a minister, though 
it - been one of the fundamental rules of the society, as laid down by 
George Fox its founder, that eve The | 





man should be his own parson. 


parson of the evening was Dr. Thomas of Baltimore, who prayed and | 


preached. No one else took part, except an old lady, who offered up a 
prayer at the end of the proceedings, 


Advices by the African mail-steamer Gambia state that the exploring 
expedition to the river Niger and its tributaries, in charge of Dr. Backie 
R.N., left the Brass River for the Niger on the 10th of July, all well. 
The expedition is composed of 50 Kroomen, 25 natives of the countries 


bordering on the Niger and Chadda, and 14 Europeans, including Dr. | 


Backie, Lieutenant Glover, Mr. May, and Dr, Davis of the Royal Navy, 


a naturalist and a botanist from Kew Gardens, with Captain Grant and | 


engineers in the employ of the contractor, Mr. Macgregor Laird. It is 


said to be the intention of Mr. Laird to form trading posts on the banks | 


of the river at the most eligible situations for the collection of cotton, 
shea, butter, and other productions of the interior, provided the climate 
offers no insuperable obstacles. As by his contract with the Admiralty he 
is bound to convey deck-passengers of the Negro race who can read and 
write English from Fernando Po to all parts below the Niger and Chadda, | 
it is hoped that a new element of civilization will be introduced into the 
interior by the return of liberated Africans to their native country in con- 
siderable numbers.— 7imes, City Article. 

An official despatch has been received at the Foreign Office from the 
Consul at Tripoli throwing doubts derived from native reports on the al- 
leged death of Dr. Vogel. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons has presented a re- 
port, just published, which suggests a most important change in the re- 
lations of the financial departments of the Executive to the House of 
Commons. ‘The Committee was reappointed last session, “to inquire 
into the receipt, issue, and audit of moneys in the Exchequer, the Pay 
Office, and the Audit department.” The Chairman of the Committee 
was Sir Francis Baring; the other members were Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Bowyer, Mr. Hankey, Sir James Graham, Lord Stanley, Mr. Henley, 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Ellice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Henry 
Willoughby, and Mr. G, A. Hamilton. The Committee sets out a va- 
riety of changes in the method of conducting business, and in the consti- 
tution of departments. 

It recommends the introduction of account-keeping by double entry, on 
a uniform plan ; a legal confirmation of the plan of paying the 
revenue into the Exchequer, including the land revenues of the Crown; 
reduction of the cash balances in hand; daily audit of issues by the Pay- 
master, monthly adjustment of departmental accounts; discontinuance of 
forinal adjustment of quarterly accounts by means of ‘deficiency bills” 
when the actual payments can be met by cash coming in though after the 
formal date ; and separation of some branch-accounts that do not really 
belong to revenue and expenditure. 

The Committee advises discontinuance of the yearly renewal of Exche- 
quer Bills, which occasions expense and inconvenience, aud the issue of | 
permanent Exchequer Bills, with coupons for the annual interest, to be 
annually announced, and with capital redecmable on demand out of the 
Consolidated Fund. 

It proposes that the Paymaster-General shall cease to be a political mem- 
ber of the Government, doing duty by deputy ; and that he shall perform his 
duty personally. 

It suggests that the Audit Office be made a great department of state, 
having at its head a permanent officer of the first rank; that the Board 
communicate with Parliament, not through the Treasury, but direct. 

It also advises that the Board should annually submit the accounts of the 
past year to a Select Committee of the House of Commons nominated by 
the Speaker. 

The Committee does not expect that all these changes will be carried out 
at once, but urges a steady progress in this direction. The plan would 
render the audit a reality, and would restore Parliamentary control over 
the public moneys: Jv¢f—would it not detract fiom the importance and 
authority of the Treasury ? 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrrerxoon. 

The attention of dealers in the English Market has been chiefly directed 
to the monthly settling in Consols on Wednesday. The closing and carry- 
ing over accounts has had a somewhat unfavourable influence on quotations, 
but not exceeding at any time } per cent. Consols opened on Monday at 
90% 4 for the late account, and 903 91 for the 14th October. The closing 
rice this afternoon is 90% 3, after being temporarily buyers at 90%. The 
usiness of the week has been very slack; dealers anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of the next Indian telegraphic despatch. A great absence of mem- 
bers also tends to the prevailing dulness. 

The Railway Share Market has been equally dull; the extreme fluctua- 


ross 


tions being exceedingly slight. In most things the alteration is scarcely 
noticeable except in Dover Shares, which leave off very flat at 203 é. 
Brighton Stock closes at 104 106; Caledonian, 418 8; London and North- 
Western, 99} par; London and South-Western, 453 46; Midland, 812 81}. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, par } pm.; Great Western, 54} 55. The mar- 
kets close heavily all round. . 

_ The market for Foreign Securities has been altogether without change. 
The anxiety as to the news by the next Indian mail has caused a particular 
stagnation of business in this market: the season of the vear mav also have 
tended to produce the present flatness. Should the Indian mail, howev: r, 
bring with it encouraging news, prices would no doubt im wove, as there 
has been an occasional quiet tendency in that direction, though not to any ex- 
tent worth noticing. Should the news be discouraging, the result will 
doubtless be a greater absence of legitimate business than ever. Brazilian 
closes at 101 103 ; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 79 80 ; Ditto Three 
per Cents, 55 56; Buenos Ayres, 83 85; Mexican, 213 J ; Spanish Three per 
Cents, 40 41; Ditto Deferred, 253 8. 

The French Market, although languid today, is firmer than it has been 
all the week : Shares about 10s, lower than last reported. Things are seareely 
likely to improve at present in Paris. Northern of France, 33 34; Central 
of France, 23% 24}; Paris and Lyons, 34} 3; Paris and Strasbourg, 
264 27. 

Indian Shares have remained dull, with seareely any difference in quo- 
tations, and a very limited amount of business transacted. 

East Indian, 97} 98} ; Great Indian Peninsula, 19} 4. 

Saturvay, Twerve o’Crook,. 

The Bank return of the stock of bullion gives a decrease of 9274/. this 
week. There is nothing whatever stirring throughout the Stock Exchange. 
Consols are a shade lower—908. 

Saturpay, One o'CLocx. 

The markets have been considerably more animated than at the opening; 
Consols have advanced to 903 3 90 13-16 buyers, and close with a firm tone. 
Foreign Stocks and Railways have exhibited activity, but quotations are 
still flat. The following are the latest transactions in Shares—Caledonian, 
83}; Eastern Counties, 11}; Great Northern, 96}; Great Western, 55}; 
London and Blackwall, 53; London and North-Western, 100; London and 
South-Western, 917; Manchester, Sheftield, and Lincolnshire, 414; Mid- 
land, 814; North british, 193; North-Eastern—York, 793 ; South-East- 
ern, 68}. Joint Stock Banks—British North American, 614; London and 
County, 29}; Oriental Bank Corporation, 36}; Union of Australia, 514. 
Miscellancous—Crystal Palace, 14 ; Electric Telegraph, 104; Peninsula 
and Oriental Steam, 703; Royal Mail Steam, 60, 






3 per Cent Consols .......... 908 4 Dutch 24 per Cents ..... +o. 6465 
Ditto for Account ........... 90; | | Ditto 4 per Cents........... 99 100 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... shut Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 214 2 
New 3 per Cents .,..... .+. Shut Peruvian 44 per Cents... 79 81 ex div. 
Long Annuities ........ .2 7-16 9-16 Ditto 3 per Cents ....... . 357 
DD OOO, 6. necsecatce .. shut Portuguese 3 per Cents 1858. 45 46 
Exchequer Bills Russian 5 per Cents... 

PUN ONOE ci ccassnnccccses 210 2k Ditto 44 per Cents. ........+6 S 
Austrian 5 per Cents ........ 89 91 Spanish 3 per Cents ,, t j 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 101 103 | Ditto Deferred........... ove 259 7 
Belgian 4} per Cents ........ 97 9 Sardinian 5 per Cents,,.,.... . 88 90 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 102 4 Swedish 4 per Cents ........ 83 6 
Danish 5 per Cents..,.. 99 101 ex div, Turkish 6 per Cents ........ 95} 7 
Ditto 3 per Cents............ 84 6 Ditto 4 p, Cent Guaranteed ,, 994 100 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 5th day of Sept. 1857 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Babee teenel .occcccecceesseces £25,311,410 Government Debt......... £11,015,100 
Other Securities.......... ° 459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 1.536400 
Silver Bullion. .....ceeeeseees - 
£25,311, 410 £25,311,116 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital........ ++. £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu 
Rest veeasecoeersce «+ 98,893,251 din ad Weight Annuity). £210,595,053 
Public Deposits* Other Securities, ......66005. + 18,551,990 
Other Deposits ........ eres WISOES . cnvcocccsccecccccece » 6,004,570 
Seven Days and other Bills... Gold and Silver Coin ......... 654,908 
£35,665,118 £35 ,665,116 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


The Thurneyssen affair has become more serious than ever, The decision 
| of the Tribunal of Commerce that Auguste Thurneyssen is answerable for 
his a Charles’s debts has been followed by the bankruptcy of Auguste. 
Everybody connected with the Crédit Mobilier took the alarm, and many 
Directors wished to resign ; the rest of the Board declined to receive the re- 
whereupon M, André freed himself by means of a notarial act, 
Meanwhile, the 
t 1900 ; 


| signations ; 
| and other Directors were expected to follow his example. 
shares are of course falling: at one time the 500 frane shares stood 

a fortnight since they were at 980, at the end of last week they had receded 

to 865. : i 

The first panie, however, having subsided, things have assumed a rather 
better aspect. M. André has been induced to withdraw his resignation, and 
other Directors have consented not to press theirs for the present. It is 

| hoped that the Crédit Mobilier may retain a stable footing, its extraordinary 
pretentions and operations assuming a more modest form. The effect of its 
sudden breaking-up, it is thought, would be disastrous to the whole commer- 
cial world, 

A complete panic in shares has been produced in the New York market 
by the sudden stoppage of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, a kind of 
crédit mobilier bank; one day the shares of this bank were worth 100, and 
next day unsaleable. It is supposed that 1,200,000/, is due to depos tors. 

The Directors of the Great Western Railway are reducing their expenses 
they have discontinued a number of trains, and 300 artisans at the Swindon 
locomotive establishment have received notice of dismissal. 

The Submarine Telegraph Company has declared a dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent per annum. 

The dividend of the New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Land Company is 
very trifling—only 5s, per cent. 

CrystaL Patacr.—Return of admissions for six days endigg Fri 
Septe mber 11th, including season-ticket-holders, 50,262. 


Che Theatres. 

At the Haymarket, Mrs. Catherine Sinclair (formerly Mrs. Edwin 
Forrest) has appeared as Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing. Wer 
performance is quiet and ladylike, without displaying any remarkable 


appreciation of character. 





} 


lay 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 
Weber's FEuryanthe, with French words, written by MM. 
Georges and Leuven, has been produced at the Théatre Lyrique. 


Saint- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN AUTUMN, 

A strone feeling has been expressed in some quarters on the 
departure of the Court and many of the Ministers at this season, 
‘* as if nothing unusual had happened,” although the fate of our 
Indian empire is hanging in the balance, This complaint, for to 
such it amounts, has appeared in journals of the metropolis and 
the provinces, and is not unheard in society. It amounts to this: 
when such momentous intelligence is periodically received from 
India—when such important measures have to be taken—it is 
shameful that the responsible Ministers of the Crown should leave 
their posts; and it is not consistent with pay that the 
Court should go holiday-making while the most hideous calamities 
are inflicted upon our countrymen and countrywomen, and danger 
even hangs over the empire. ‘Those who make the complaint 
are in earnest ; their arguments are at least respectable in spirit, 
and there is an appearance of considerable reason in the remon- 
strance. Some excuse might be offered if the Executive of this 
country, with such complicated duties on its hands, was unable 
during the close of the session to devote to India that concen- 
trated deliberation which is required by the emergency. The 
dispersion of Parliament restored to the Cabinet something like 
political leisure; and it might be supposed that the first use 
made of that leisure would be to investigate the whole face of 
Indian affairs, to examine allourresources, andto arrange both the 
policy and specific measures for the restoration of order in India, 
Quiet and freedom from interruption would greatly facilitate this 
consultation, and at such a season London would be the best 
of all places. Nobody is in town, and the metropolis is socially 
and politically the centre of solitude. The West-end is less li- 
able to interruption by visitors, and trifles that intrude even upon 
the statesman, than the country-house. No tantalizing sound of 
gun or dogs would invade the official ear; and thus there would 
be no place like town for sustained and close deliberation. 

Very specific duties, at all events, press upon particular mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. The President of the Board of Control 
should be prepared to complete his knowledge of all that has 
happened in India down to the latest date; the Secretary of 
State for War should have at his finger-ends the actual disposal 
of the Army in all parts of her Majesty’s dominions, with an ac- 
curate knowledge of all the Militia regiments that can be mus- 
tered, and of the recruiting capacity of every district in the 
United Kingdom; the First Lord of the Admiralty should be 
completely informed as to all the armed ships and the transports 
at the service of his own department, the transport that he can 
command from the English or any other marine, and he should 
be able on the spur of the moment to tell how many troops can be 
conveyed to India, at what time and by what route ; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should be ready with any amouut of cash 
that can be needed ; the subordinate departments—the Ordnance, 
the Commissariat, and clothing supply—should have in hand the 
means for every possible contingency ; and the Minister who sits 
over the whole, taking into one combined view the state of India, 
the present distribution of transport, the time of movement, and 
the entire resources of the country, should have his policy for 
the next month and the month after that, and further on into 
the future, as clearly laid before him as the plans of any enter- 
prising sagacious merchant. ‘To that end, Cabinet Councils are 
absolutely requisite ; and it is quite necessary that they should sit. 

But there, 1t appears to us, the necessity terminates. We pre- 
sume that if Lord Palmerston has the sense of responsibility 
popularly ascribed to any Minister in his position, he is at this 
present moment quite up to the requirements which could be sug- 

ested to him by any conceivable mail from India for four or five 
fortnights tocome; and the Cabinet Council cannot have to sit 
now upon the execution of those measures which were directed a 
fortnight or a month ago. It is true that troops have to be em- 
beched, and that for all executive purposes certain official signa- 
tures are requisite, in some cases even the signature of the Sove- 
reign: but the movements which affect vast empires are never to 
be accomplished in the course of an hour or so. No messenger 
from Sir Colin Campbell can step into the boudoir where the 
Queen is sitting, and obtain a sign-manual for the immediate 
despatch of a hundred thousand men by return of post. The 
members of the Cabinet Council are not required by their respon- 
sibility to superintend the embarkation of the men, or to take the 
cheeks at the railway-stations by which troops are brought from 
the inland dépot to the port of departure. 

One of the journals is struck with dismay and displeasure at 
the circumstance that Cabinet Councils have not been fully at- 
tended during the present recess. ‘‘ Are the Cabinet Councils to 
be suspended during this awful crisis?” is one of the questions 
to which great ecenee is given, The semi-oflicial reply, that 
the best 6f the Ministers remain in town, and that Cabinet Coun- 
cils are to be held on the arrival of every mail, is not very per- 
fect, and does not give the satisfaction demanded. 

It is admitted that ‘‘ Lord Palmerston is vastly superior to his 
colleagues” ; but, continue the objectors, we have a right to pre- 
sume that he selected them for their capacity and usefulness, not 
for their incapacity or uselessness ; ol they are bound to assist 
him. Ifthe Cabinet is composed of three or four able men and 
a dozen are nonentities, ‘it is not decent” to proclaim the fact. 
Here the grave complaint begins to assume a ludicrous character. 
We certainly cannot go along with those who demand that even 











“‘ nonentities” should preserve the outward aspect of entitic. 
and assist at Cabinet Councils for the sake of appearances 2 
“dummies” are placed upon the stage to augment the effect of 
a theatrical senate. 

The same journalist endeavours to enforce this official attenq- 
ance in town by the argumentum ad metum; threatening Lord 
Palmerston and his Cabinet with an example, as Hogarth exhibits 
the Idle Apprentice hanging on the gallows. 

_“* During the first campaign in the Russian war, the Aberdeen Cabinet 
dispersed exactly in the same way that the Palmerston Cabinet has now 
done. In like manner the Court betook itselfto Balmoral. What was the 
consequence 2 The conduct of the war, directed and supported from the 
country-seats of one or two members of the Government, languished, One 
member of the Cabinet alone, Lord J, Russell, saw from the banks of the 
Clyde this absence of vigour. He urged Lord Aberdeen to change the War 
Minister and reassemble the Government in London. Lord Aberdeen rudely 
declined to do so ; and when the disasters became ‘ horrible and heartrend- 
ing,’ there followed one burst of national indignation at the neglect which 
had characterized the Aberdeen Cabinet. That which occurred in 1854 
ought, we submit, to be a warning for 1857.” 

The warning has not been taken, perhaps because the history 
of 1854 and 1857 is not read exactly in the same way by other 
persons. We cannot remember that the war languished because 
anybody was at his country-seat ; that the War Minister was dis- 
missed for being out of town ; or that there was any practical 
advantage from the change at the head of the War Department. 

It is clear that Ministers owe, as the saying is, one duty to 
themselves, which is also a duty to their country. ‘ All work and 
no play ” would incapacitate even a Palmerston ; and no Cabinet 
Council can benefit by having as its leader ‘‘a dull boy.” The 
juvenile veteran has shown a capacity for protracted work and 
play deferred which has amazed many younger men ; but then he 
has a happy faculty of turning the work itself into sport. Yet 
even by the help of treating Mr. Disraeli as a substitute for par- 
tridge, or Mr. Ayrton in lieu of a trout, he could not manage to 
reach next session without some amount of recreation during the 
recess. If we are to have an efficient Prime Minister, and Lord 
Palmerston is not something more than human, he as well as his 
colleagues must occasionally retire from perpetual attendance in 
Downing Street. 

We begin to perceive that the necessary business of the nation 
can be executed without that formal attendance demanded for the 
sake of propriety ; indeed, mere outward forms are seldom of much 
use, and therefore can never constitute a real tribute to the neces- 
sities or even the feelings of a nation. If it can be shown that 
any necessary measure remains undigested or unexecuted, let the 
fault be brought home to the responsible Minister. In default 
of some such specific evidence of mischief, the complaint that 
Ministers are out of town looks very like simple fussiness, Push 
the complaint to its extreme, and it would seem to require, in the 
name of patriotism and propriety, that the Ministers should as- 
semble in full council every day, solemnly deliberating en per- 
manence ; having at their head her Majesty the Queen, seated on 
her throne, the crown on her head, the sceptre in her right hand 
and the globe in her left; the Queen in Council thus solemnly 
maintaining an attitude to impose upon the world. 





EMPLOYMENT OF MERCENARY AUXILIARIES, 

A Frew facts with reference to the immediate future of India are 
sufficiently obvious. It is clear that for some years to come 
India must be under a stronger European guard than she has 
recently had ; and perhaps, considering the vast expansion that 
has been given to her territory, the guard must be positively as 
well as relatively greater than it has ever been. But it is 
equally evident that the people of this country would not tole- 
rate the maintenance of such an European force as would be re- 
quisite to keep India under control, without the assistance of 
auxiliaries; the less since it must ultimately be perceived that 
the army of government might still be composed of other than 
European elements. All countries retaining possessions which 
have been conquered and annexed have a choice of three courses 
for keeping up the ruling power in their dominions: they ma 
either as much as possible incorporate the conquered peoples with 
their own institutions, and thus win the allegiance of their sub- 
jects ; or they may employ the forces furnished by one portion 
of their foreign p therm to control the other portions ; or 
lastly, they may augment their own force by means of merce- 
naries altogether alien. These three courses may be mixed in 
various proportions; but upon the whole it may be considered 
that the introduction of the alien mercenary element is about the 
most dangerous that any country can resort to. We need 
scarcely point to history for etree of those states which have 
rested their own powers upon mercenary soldiers; it has, we 
believe, in all cases been either the accompaniment or the fore- 
runner of decline. 

There were objections to the introduction of foreign mercenaries 
into the British army during the Russian war, but there the ob- 
jection ee in its milder form. The army of the Allies was 
necessarily one of mingled forces ; its national character was to a 
considerable extent neutralized. The interest to be maintained 
in the resistance to Russia was European, and it was to be pre- 
sumed that many peoples of the European continent would share 
the sentiments of England in checking the encroachments of the 
aggressive power. But since that day we have learned the incon- 
venience of saving some self-sacrifice by purchasing the services 
of those who are alien to our feelings. 

The employment of alien forces in India would be still more 
Aided: and we have before us a striking illustration of 
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the danger which we should incur by using such an instrument. 
It is indeed seen in its worst form when the alien force is 
introduced into the dominions of the power employing it for 
the defence of the national community ; and among his other 
achievements at the Cape ol Good Hope, Sir George Grey has 
performed the signal service of illustrating the viciousness 
of this principle. The object is to defend a British commu- 
nity against the savage races by which _it is surrounded. 
Now it may be generally laid. down as a political maxim, that 
no community ean maintain its ind pendence, politically, s0- 
cially, or geographically, which Is not pr pared to defend 1l{- 
self ‘against its neighbours. the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope could not be indep. nd nt if it were not pr pared to keep 
back the savage tribes by which it is surrounded. We may re- 
gard the Cape as only a part of the British dominions, but the 
‘ I applies: if the British community is not prepared 
es that invade its own territory, it Is not fit to 
We have not yet arrived at that pass 
have lost this faculty of seli-defence. 


same princip l 
to repel the enem1 
maintain its independence. 
of national decline that \ 


But if mercenaries are introduced, the most tmmediate conse- 
quences are—that we proclaim a we ikness from which we did not 
suffer, inviting aggressions that would not otherwise be directed 
against us ; while at the same time we actually prepare for ae- 


quiring this fatal weakness. Itis observed in the human body, 
that if the action of any muscle be superseded by mechanical ap- 
pliances, that muscle shrinks away and becomes feeble, sometimes 
even to actual extinction, so that the very fibres of the body 
are completely absorbed and obliterated. It is the same with 
the body politie: if a nation be spared the lab ur of s¢ lf-defence, 
the power of s lf-defence w ill vanish, the polifical museles will 
shrink and disappear ; and Sir George Grey has begun in the 
Cape of Good Lope that ‘ experimentum in corpore vili” which 
will exhibit how a British community can be deprived of the 
power of self-defence by employing mercenary auxiliaries, 

But there is a more direct evil still. By the peculiar emigration 


practice of purchase in that portion of the British Army which 
will be added to its present amount; otherwise the abuse will 
positively be augmented, and the difficulty of correction, which 
is now so eloquently pleaded, will be proportionately enlarged. 

It is a time, therefore, when every fallacy whieh is adduced 
as an apology for the system should be exposed. We have al- 
ready shown how much more substantial are the general argu- 
ments for a reformed system than those by which reform is re- 
sisted. In a foot-note, last week, we showed that the plea of 
expense, which has been put forward somewhat ostentatiously, 
almost officially, cannot hold for a moment, since the very sa- 
vings of a better system would provide the annual charge upon 
all the capital needed to buy off the abuse, with a sinking-fund 
to boot. Another fallacy which makes men cling to the system 
is quite as fallacious, It is said that purchase accelerates pro- 
motion ; and people continue to repeat the saying, just as fac- 
tory-owners, Members of Parliament, and political economists, 
repeated the saying thata curtailment of factory-hours on the 
Saturday would destroy the profits of the factory- owners, as ‘ all 
profits were made in the last two hours of the Saturday.” The 
hours were cut off, but the factories have not been swept away. 

It is quite true that the system of purchase may accelerate the 
promotion of particular officers. A vacaney occurs ; an officer in 
the regiment purchases the vacant commission ; and all those who 
are under that oflicer get “ a step” in consequence, either by pur- 
chase or by seniority, as the case may be. Thus the system of 
purchase does in particular instances, as people say, accelerate pro- 
motion ; but it does so at the expense of men who are passed over. 
lor example, if the commission of the Major be vacant, the na- 
tural thing would be for the senior Captain to take his place ; but 
if the senior Captain cannot purchase, somebody else does so, over 
his head, and the senior Captain remains the longer Captain in 
consequence of the svstem of purchase. ‘Thus we have venerable 
Captains and grey Lieutenants in regiments where there are Lieu- 


| tenant-Colonels in the prime of life and Captains still adorned 


of the German Legion, we introduce into the Cape of Good Hope 


a body of aliens trained to military discipline before they had been 
repared to acquire any very close allegiance to the British Crown. 
‘hey were more soldiers than citizens, and the Ay are jore gn sol- 

diers. Now should the progress of the Indian war, and the 

consequent temptation which must be offered to any of our ene- 
mies in Europe, lead to hostilities against this country, the ex- 
istence of that foreign forec, naturally better prepared to obey the 
word of command issued in German than in English, would 
suggest the possibility of attempting to break down our empire by 
beginning at the Cape. A German enemy, or any cognate enemy 

—such, for example, as Holland—might naturally be incited to 

attempt the capture of the Cape colony by the existence of the 

Teutonic foree within our boundaries. 

All this is plain on the mere facets of the case ; 
left to abstract reasoning. We have a sample of the German 
Legion where it has an opportunity of speaking out. Even in 
England, the Legionaries did not prove to be very strict in their 
discipline or very faithful in their allegiance to their royal pay- 
mistress. 
the Indian army in the United States,—a gossip which began ina 
sort of offer of the Americans to assist us in India; but we have 
enemies in the Union, and they have got up a counter-demon- 


stration. On the 19th of last month a mecting was he!d in New 
York by certain members of the German Legion ; 


but we are not 


they were ad- 
dressed by one Ileynold, who is said to have been a drill-in- 
structor, and who assured his audience that the object of his 
life at present is to defeat the schemes of the British Go- 
vernment. 
ties of the British” to assist him in his 
solutions in this spirit were passed by the meeting, wern- 
ing all Germans not to enlist in the British armies of In- 
dia, “for the purpose of suppressing the efforts of a people strug- 

ling for liberty.” These persons now speak out, and we 

now their sentiments. Either they are gross hypocrites, or such 
were the feelings of their breasts when they were members of the 
British Legion. They were traitors in our pay, wearing our 
uniform, and ready to turn against us on the first opportunity. 
Heynold amplified his assertions with falschood, but we know the 
fact upon which he based his fiction. ‘‘ When the Legion mu- 
tinied at Aldershot,” he said, ‘a British regiment fled from a 
hundred Legionaries.” It is a lic, but the lie shows what was 
the wish in the mind of our mercenary soldier. Such is the risk 
that any state runs which engages mercenaries to perform the first 
duty of its own citizens. A state cannot ¢ canon for its patriot- 
ism by paying aliens to supply it. 


ARMY PURCHASE: THE ACCELERATION FALLACY, 
Ir has now become evident, that besides ** the Indian difficulty,” 
the circumstances of the day will oblige us to maintain at home 
as well as in the East such a strength as would make us respect- 
able in the eyes of European states. It would not be safe to 
act otherwise. We foresee, therefore, a positive increase to 


He begged ‘those who had experienced the cruel- 
endeavours. Re- | 


with the graces of youth. They say at the Horse Guards, that 
selection would be so difficult, that if there were not purchase 
they must fall back upon the system of pure seniority : and why 
not ? Seniority is fairer than purchase, which only substitutes 


| richer officers instead of older officers; and we do not know that 


There has lately been some talk of enlisting men for | 


the Army of the United Kingdom, and an increase which | 


must endure for some time. The expenses of the Army must in- 
crease ; and the abuses of the force will expand unless the expan- 
sion be accompanied by correction. For example, if the system 
of purchase is in its nature vicious, we shall witness a positive 
increase of the evil with the natural expansion of the Army. If 
the abuse, therefore, is not to increase beyond its present dimen- 
sions, the Government must be called upon to discontinue the 


an officer is any the better for having a balance at his bankers in- 
stead of a large balance of experience. 

But the fallacy of the sealieaiin plea is seen ina moment 
when we put it in the abstract form. We may assume that the 
British army requires a given number of officers—say, for the 
sake of simplicity, that it requires a hundred officers. Death or 
the exigencies of the service will remove, say, five per cent of 
those officers; there will be five vacancies to be distributed 
among the hundred officers, whether upon the principle of pur- 
chase or not. You cannot by any transposition increase the gross 
amount of promotions, with one exception: the gross number 
of vacancies might be increased if the purchase system led to the 
creation of a larger number of commissions than the exigencies of 
the service required. In that case, there might be a larger 
amount of promotion ; and then the sacrifice would fall not upon 
those oflicers who are passed over, but upon the State, which pays 
the piper. 





QUEEN’S OFFICERS AND THEIR ENGLISH. 

Sm Wurm Coprineton, it seems, has been appointed 
Governor of the Prince of Wales in his European travels, The 
precise motives of the selection have not been stated, but it is to 
be assumed that Sir William is selected as a gentleman out of 
work, who might serve as guide, philosopher, and friend to 
the young tourist. However, a powerful journal has attacked 
his appointment, thinking it unworthy of Sir William to guide 
anything short of a division. The journalist seems to forget 
that the greatest fighting men may sometimes, with advantage to 
themselves and to others, do something besides sword-work. 
Was not Julius Cesar a writer, a pleader, and a man of the 
world, as well as a captain? And in our own day, did not the 
Iron Duke direct a concert of ancient music, which he was as 
competent to direct as an army ? Sir William Codrington is equally 
ready to do duty as soldier or maestro, In a letter written on 
the 16th August to Sir Charles Yorke, Military Secretary, he 
says— 

* Before leaving England, I am anxious that his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-chief should be aware of my perfect readiness to serve in 
India, should unfavourable accounts continue, and that he thinks my ser- 
vices could be useful, even temporarily. No one can feel more strongly 
than myself the wish never to interfere with those who, having had the 
brunt of hard work, ought to reap the reward. But there might arise 
occasions in other places; and I trust that his Royal Highness will not 
consider rank or former high command to be a bar on my part to employ- 
ment in any lower military capacity where difficulty or active service is 
going on. 

These sentences do honour to the writer; but they are in turn 
amark for disparaging criticism. At first the General is assailed 
for becoming the Queen’s civil servant, now for his handling of the 
Queen’s English. It is true that Sir William has not strictly fol- 
lowed the good rule of putting ‘proper words in their proper 
places”; but who expects to see grammar, discipline, strategy, 
and the science of fortification, united ? With a very few grand 
exceptions, soldiers have not been writers or makers of sayings. 
Stories to the contrary are current, but they are not of much 
weight, simply because they are for the most part untrue, 
Many fine sayings ascribed to captains on the battle-field 
have been detected as spurious coinage, the invention of some 
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ex-post-facto penny-a-lining. The French commander of the 
Ancienne Garde is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ La garde mort; elle 
ne se rend pas”: but the old sabreur said no such thing. Many 
years afterwards, in the Chamber of Peers, when questioned on 
the subject, he declared that it was ‘(a stupid invention.” His 
only achievement, as soon as the battle was lost, he said, con- 
sisted in turning his horse’s head and riding away as fast as he 
could with his Ancienne Garde. 

It is as unjust as it is absurd to expect highly polished sen- 
tences from men whose every thought is away from books and 
bookmaking. Yet ofttimes there isa kind of rugged energy in 
their direct language that beats all oratorical ornament. ‘Take, 
for instance, the truly eloquent order of General Havelock to his 
soldiers on the 15th July, beginnin 

** Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., thanks his soldiers for their arduous 
exertions yesterday, which produced, in four hours, the strange result of a 
whole army driven from a strong position, eleven guns captured, and their 
) ~7* uae scattered to the winds, without the loss of a single British sol- 

wer. 
Or again, his despatch on the 17th July, beginning 

“ By the blessing of God, I recaptured this —€ yesterday, and totally 
defeated Nena Sahib in person, taking more than six guns, four of siege 
calibre. The enemy were strongly posted behind a succession of villages, 
and obstinately disputed for the 140 minutes every inch of the ground; but 
I was enabled 4 a flank movement to my right to turn his left, and this gave 
us the victory.” 

Neither Gustavus Adolphus, nor Frederick of Prussia, nor Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, ever spoke in language with a more heartfelt 
ring of manliness, If the sentences be scrutinized, it will be seen 


o 


do not envy the man” who can listen to manly accents like 


these, or like Codrington’s offer to serve his country in a post be- | 


neath his “‘ rank,” and be thinking more of the grammar than the 
sense. Language was made not to be parsed but to speak from 
heart to heart. 
THE NEW CHURCH-EXTENSION, 

Tue Church of England is seized with an imitative fit of church- 
extension, and counterfeits the ‘ lowest’’ forms of Dissent. 
Spurgeon, blocked out of his chapel, went to the Surrey Gardens, 
and collected a multitude to whom he conveyed “ the Word” 
in his own profane interpretation, The Church of England, 
struck by his success in ‘‘ drawing a house,” took Exeter Hall 
for the purpose of rivalry; and now it is stated by the Morning 
Post, as if on authority, that an appeal is in circulation “ for 
funds in order that the experiment recently tried in Exeter Hall 
may be repeated both there and in many other portions of the 
metropolis.” The Post justly raises the previous question, whe- 
ther it is desirable that the church should thus be transferred to 
the concert-room? We are taught, indeed, by a great example, 
not to avoid publicans and sinners ; and in the new form of church- 
extension, although the example does not by any means suggest 
the idea of competing with the publicans and sinners, our leaders 
would actually carry us in the midst of tavern-keepers, oyster- 
rooms, and sinners of the most pronounced aspect. 

The difficulty of deciding the proper course for the Church just 





at present is undoubtedly great. A large proportion of the people 
are alienated from the Church, or regard it with indifference, so | 
that it is gradually sinking to the position of only one among the | 
sects. But does it follow that, because Dissenters sueceed in | 
drawing audiences by rushing into concert-rooms, the Apostolical | 
Succession should be carried into the same uncongenial market ? | 
The plea is, that at present the people will not come to the | 

reacher, and that the preacher therefore must go to the people: | 
but the plea has not yet been established. If the preacher must 
follow his flock instead of guiding it, it is not to be admitted that | 
he should follow whithersoever, or the necessity might lead to the | 
most formidable and final conclusion. Churches have to be filled | 
before preachers can say that they have no places in which to 
meet their congregations. Perhaps the pastors look upon their 
duties in too limited a light. We have heard of one reverend 
gentleman who declared his conviction that his duty consisted in 
walking into the pulpit and in walking out of it, or in performing 
those purely ministerial oflices which are prescribed in the ritual. 
The sermon is not the only means of sallicotion a congregation. 
The pastor who sympathizes with his flock, who takes part in its 
life during the secular portion of the week, who assists the hum- 
bler classes in their difficulties, and teaches the upper classes how 
to help the helpless,—that man, the friend of his flock, is most 
naturally an object of regard, and receives the weekly visit not 
only from personal attachment, but from the more generous and 

ious feeling which has been aroused on the other six days; for 
the true flame of piety is not to be kept up by the application of a 
dogmatic bellows once a week. 
eanwhile, if the clergy think it a desirable device to make 
experiments in the preaching to multitudes,—a form of ministra- 
tion unquestionably exciting both for preacher and congregation, 
—they are not necessarily reduced to monster concert-reoms for 
the operation. If Church is obliged to leave its home and seek a 
conference with its congregation at some spiritual inn, it ought 

t to put up at the house of call for ‘‘ Evangelical Low-Church- 
men,” but should select a place ‘‘ as broadly catholic in its cha- 
racter as the Protestantism of the Church of England would pos- 
sibly permit.”” We borrow the expression from the Morning 
Post, which makes a very good suggestion— 

* But a still stronger objection existed in the fact that there was no sort 
of excuse for adopting a place not actually set apart for religious worship. 
We have in this metropolis two splendid structures as well adapted for the 





purpose as it is possible to conceive. The Londoners are y 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s, They visit them as sights, ‘an — Do “ 
delight them, and as buildings of majesty and solemnity, whose Sapeeaion 
ness they realize though they cannot explain why, and whose beauties they 
admire though they cannot comprehend them. It needed but to open the 
naves of these buildings, provide sitting and kneeling accommodation pee 
sensible and earnest preachers, and it is not to be doubted that crowds weune 
gladly flock together to listen to the teaching of religion. In such places 
everything that is reverent and devotional would have combined to second 
the efforts of the preacher ; and not only would an excellent ancient cathe. 
dral usage have been revived, but a great impression might have been cre. 
ated upon hundreds of the poor.” 








SOYER’S LAST. 
History only comes out by degrees, and the story of the Crimean 
war has been peculiarly gradual in its development. The fore- 
most place was originally assigned to St. Arnaud ; then another 
General Pellisier, took the post of honour. Some time elapsed be- 
fore Lord Raglan was modestly admitted to the first rank ; Wind- 
ham of the Redan was recognized ; but it is after all a Frenchman 
who regains the first place in history, as he did in the camp. We 
were not aware of this until a volume by the most authentic hand 
completely explains it; we have it from “the party” himself, and 
we now find M. Soyer in his right place. The Allied camp in the 
Crimea was always waiting for “the coming man” ; Lord Raglan 
used to inquire for him ‘daily; and at last he appeared in the person 
of Monsieur Alexis Soyer. The gratification at his courageously 
undertaking the post assigned to him extended from the very 
highest to the very lowest. Invited with the sanction of the Bri- 





. : Will | tish Government, M. Soyer set forth. 
that the grammar might be improved ; but, as the saying is, ‘‘ we 


, On his way, at the very 
threshold of France, Boulogne, he met his old friend the Emperor 
Napoleon II]; who naturally expressed his satisfaction at the 
news of Soyer’s exodus, From this time he is, as one may easily 
see by the illustrations of his volume, one of the most  distin- 
guished of the Allicd staff. It scarcely matters where the scene 
is, his post is the same. Lord Raglan and Omar Pasha are to- 
gether, when Soyer enters and becomes the chief subject of atten- 
tion. Admiral Boxer is in difficulties among the Sardinians 
under his care, when Soyer appears to rescue the Admiral 
and to supersede him in the conduct of the landing. Attired 
in his picturesque costume, Alexis must have been a grand 
mystery to all he encountered. We have the counterpart on 
another field, the field of opera. We all know the personage who 
first walks the stage in some most humble character, who never- 
theless soon finds his proper place in the centre of generals 
and emperors ; who, with suflicing voice, naturally takes the first 
place in all the concerted music, singing the song of command ; 
and who as the end of the drama approaches turns out to be the very 
hero, the Emperor in disguise, upon whose word the unconscious 
world has been hanging. Alexis Soyer does but assume his natural 
position when he is visited by the Allied Generals and a thousand 
persons on that memorable 25th of August. Inferior men like 
General Evans and General Barnard fall into the more retired 
position which properly belongs to them in history; and the cha- 
racters before us are St. Arnaud, Raglan, Pellisier, Omar Pasha, 
La Marmora, and Soyer. 

A very little consideration will satisfy us as to the reason for 
this ruling position. The world is constantly losing its know- 
ledge, and in the lapse of ages regaining that which it formerly 
possessed. Among the ancients, the Art was considered of so 
much importance that civilization is traced to its first disecovery,— 
which was indeed of a very simple kind : 

** Wild was the earth, man feasting upon man, 
When one of nobler sense and milder heart 
First sacrificed an animal.” 
We must not assume that the first beast was cooked as ultimately 
the more civilized beast was dressed; but the Art developed it- 
self at a very early period. If we aifeet a contempt for our food, 
the ancients were superior to that medern folly; they exhausted 
their imaginations in the performance of culinary feats,—as when 
pigs could be brought to table boiled on one side and roasted on the 
other. And when we eonsiler it gravely, we perceive that beef 
and mutton are proximate man; and upon the preparation of 
man, in that stage before the higher mcetempsychosis, how much 
of his constitution in the human form must depend? Cookery, 
indeed, is edueation in its earliest stage, but in its most complete 
form. Everybody has admitted the importance of maternal 
health, physical as well as moral, during the stages of nurture ; 
but the cook is nurse to the adult—nay, he is nurse to mankind. 
We have known this great truth in a dull and empirical way for 
a long time, and every one has felt how his health and temper 
are influenced during the day by the good or bad cooking of his 
dinner. How many a man has found it his fate to marry a Dora, 
who serves her husband up with oysters in their shells for sauce ! 
However fond and doting the husband may be, still he cannot for 
ever smile at the failures set before him, nor can his constitution 
endure the perpetual “ exhibition” of beef or mutton, fish or 
poultry, in an ill-conditioned state. The Art is one requiring the 
greatest command of exhaustless resources, the greatest nicety in 
compounding proportions, A master cook can embrace in the seope 
of his view whole armenta of horned creatures; and can at the 
same time, with the most delicate hand, throw in the given quan- 
tity of salt or pepper upon which depends the mystery of feeding. 
For it is a mystery. We put beef or mutton into our mouth, 
and in a short space it has been transformed into ourselves ; 
the completeness of the transformation depends upon the spirit 
in whieh it is eaten; and that spirit, that divine ecstacy, 
depends upon the most delicate distribution of the artist’s 
skill. Yea, even upon the colouring ; for we well remember 
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an experiment in which the same soup was put into two 
vessels, coloured in one with a little burnt sugar ; the preference 
was always given to the coloured soup, as the stronger, It was 
not only hat the eye was delighted, the taste was pleased. Man 
in the glorious stage of eating was raised to that exquisite passion 
which is necessary to complete the transformation ; and, thus, 
through the stewpan or the stove, the master regulates the condi- 
tion of mankind, making it a *) the moment, and endowing 
it with powers both of body and mind rich for the future. 

A simple inquiry into the nature and effects of the Art throws a 
considerable light on the history of our own day. It has long 
since been found that animals entirely change their nature and 
functions by the course of feeding. This was first noted in the 
case of bees; it has now been extended by experimental 
physiologists to many other animals, and even to plants; and 
the priests of that sacred freemasonry to which Soyer be- 
longs have, ages ago, discovered the same truth with regard 
to man himself. Soyer has been on more than one field of 
battle the Feeder-in-chief, and we have the consequences be- 
fore us. For some time, it may be said, he directed the 
constitutions of the members of the Reform Club: by an unhappy 
train of circumstances he ceased to occupy that important political 





princes may have hoped by these means to recover in the general confusion 
some part of the power lost by their ancestors. 

No army but a national one can be wholly trusted—that is, no mere mer- 
cenary army: their motives are too low, they are therefore always liable to 
temptation. We can never fear that a British army will turn against their 
country: such an army is therefore doubtless the best to employ; but in 
India it would be both too costly and too great a drain on our national popu- 
lation (not greater, however, than emigration) ; we must therefore have the 
aid of Asiatics. Now, next to a British army, the one in which we might 
hope to induce a higher than a mere mercenary feeling must, so long as we 
govern India honestly and with proper deference to the feelings of the people 
even where they differ from our own, be an Indian army—an army com 
of the military classes of the governed country, but not including the Brah- 
min or priestly caste. I believe that any mere mercenary troops would, in 
case of rebellion, be as easily induced to turn against us as Native troops; 
whereas, by giving honourable employment to large classes of our Native 
subjects, who look upon military service as their proper calling, and these 


| being handsomely and regularly paid whilst effective and pensioned when no 


position, and do we not in his abdication perceive a reason for that | 


striking decline of Reform and of political ris which we have so 
long de yjlored and so little understood ? The war in the Crimea 
Ciel: but we find that the arrival of Soyer is antecedent to 
a better organization of the forces and to the fall of Sebastopol. 
Meanwhile, he had been turning his attention to municipal feed- 
ing. In the very volume before us, there are receipts for the needy, 
some of which enable the municipal governor, at only three half- 
ence a gallon, to restore life, and pleasure in life, to multitudes. 
This is the application of the art of cookery to polities ; it gives us 
the key to important combinations. Already we gather from un- 
written indications of this new volume, that Soyer is in nego- 
tiation, or at all events that some kind of overtures are passing 
between him and his great countryman the Emperor Napoleon, 
Though wedded to England, he might still be recovered by the 
land of his birth; and it is a matter of grave consideration for 
Lord Palmerston, whether the great artist can be allowed, with- 
out any counteracting efforts, to feed the Empire. 


' Letters toa the Editar. 
THE Gt IN DTA, 
Tth S pte mber 1857. 

Srr—You have very kindly given ventilation to some opinions of mine 
on military matters, which now, happily, though for the first time since I 
ean remember, engage the attention of the public seriously. There is one 
remaining point, and one only, to which I would like to draw your atten- 
tion just now—and that is the situation of our Guards in reference to the 
present Indian troubles. 
the service contributes its quota towards making up the required force 
and that no Guards are among them? Even Militia regiments I hear talk 
of volunteering, and | have little doubt of their doing so. It has always 
been an understood thing among soldiers, that where we had any fighting 
there the Guards assuredly went; and it will surely not be to their credit 
to avail themselves of any exclusive privilece they may have, and so keep 
out of this mélée, on account of the supposed disagreeableness of the voyage 
and climate. It was stated, by mistake it seems, in the 7imes of Friday 
last, that a battalion of the Guards had actually embarked for India. One 
thought at the time that this could hardly have happened and nothing 
previously have been said about it; but there were shouts of applause 
raised at the news in more than one cirele—and equal disappointment ex- 

ressed when it was contradicted. India is confessedly the only field we 
core for making soldiers in time of peace. Now we have an actual war 
going on there, and it will not, I hope, be suffered that these Guards, com- 
posed of the finest materials, both as regards officers and men, in ours or 
any other service, shall be shut out from the advantages of it. Their 
prestige as soldiers is great, but it will certainly be lowered if when a hun- 
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Why should it be that every other branch of 
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dred thousand Englishmen are, or soon will be, fighting in India for the | 


honour of our empire and the safety of our countrymen and countrywomen, 
no Guards are among the number. 

I will not encroach upon your time by anticipating, as might easily be 
done, the objections, that on the ground of privilege, paucity of troops in 
England, and so forth, will suggest themselves to certain minds as excuses 
for the Guards being kept at home. There cannot, I think, be much in 
any of them—certuinly nothing to set against the proud distinetion it would 
be for a brigade of Guards to add ** India” to the other well-earned honours 
of the caps, and the satisfaction that would be generally felt throughout the 
Army at the Guards going with the rest of them, 

Your obedient servant, J.B. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INDIAN ARMY, 

S1r—India is at last exciting so much attention, that the character of its 
people, and the nature of our rule over them are, I hope, beginning to be 
understood by many besides those who have been a lifelong learning these 
things on the spot. Formerly, when criticisms on Indian government ap- 
peared, they were so void of truth as to be simply mischievous; though, 
with more knowledge in their authors, they might often have proved use- 
ful, on the principle that lookers-on oftentimes see mistakes which escape 
the players. The late mutiny is a notable instance of this. At a distance, 
nothing was easicr than to suppose the possibility of such an event; to 


those living in daily and hourly intercourse with the men who mutinicd so 


suddenly, it seemed the most improbable thing in the world. 

One subject I now wish to discuss in your columns is, the class of men 
whom we should employ in future as auxiliaries to British troops in India : 
and I am wholly in favour of so employing the military races of India it- 
self, in preference to any foreigners, whether Arabs, Malays, Africans, 
Chinese, or others I have seen named; the employment of whom would 
needlessly irritate the people of India. It was not the nationality of the 
Hindoo Sepoy which led him to mutiny. Were our government of india an 
oppressive one, we might be obliged to support it wholly by foreign 
bayonets ; but it is not so: the Indian Sepoys have not taken the part of an 
— people, but, fancying themselves strong enough, have revolted in 
order to overturn the government and rule the country by their own swords, 
What sort of rulers they would prove, the people of India know too well to 
lend them any support ; although some of the descendants of India’s former 


longer so, we enlist the most powerful and influential classes in the country 
in favour of our rule : and it is to me the most convincing proof that, however 
the leaders may have known better, the mass of the Native army were led by 
designing persons to believe that their caste was really endangered by the 
acts of the Government. Our money-loving Sepoys would never else have 
forfeited by their madness a comfortable provision for the active days of their 
lives and the pensions they were sure of when these were past. 

I will now enter on another subject, which has been for some years much 
in my thoughts; it is, the disadvantage of encouraging the use of the Eng- 
lish language amongst the Native civil officers of our Government in In- 
A real practical acquaintance with the Native languages of India as 
spoken in the district in which he is employed, is by far the most important 
qualification which an English civil officer can have to enable him to do his 
duty satisfactorily to the people under his rule; no knowledge or good in- 
tentions can make up for the want of it. But should he ever become sur- 
rounded by Native officials conversant with the English language, natu 
indolence will stand in the way of his acquiring a knowledge of the language 
of the people, and he will soon come to know nothing but what reaches him 
rte his inferior Native officers. The effect of this it would be useless to 
expatiate upon to any one who has ever been in India, or who has studied its 
history and the character of its people. Hitherto, to learn the language of 
the people governed has been a necessity ; no precautions in the way of ex- 
aminations in the Eastern languages either coh or written can ever make up 
for the removal of the actual necessity for its constant and habitual use, 

I observe that ‘the double government ” of India is much complained of, 
Its great advantage is, that the civil and military services in India are now 
composed of men who have no Parliamentary or other home interest to help 
them up the ladder of promotion. The mere nomination of cadets to these 
services cannot affect seriously the Government either of England or of India; 
but so soon as positions of influence in India are to be acquired by intrigue 
in England instead of by service in India, misgovernment in India must be 
the consequence, eee | Lt.-Colonel. 





WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH NENA SANIB, 

Sm—tThere is much discussion going on with respect to the Indian 
ruftianry—what shall be done with the general body >? Some advocate their 
utter extinction like so many wild beasts, the native tigers they so much 
resemble. Probably there will be little quarter shown when they are 
hemmed in; the soldiers will forestall the executioner ; under such circum- 
stances revenge becomes * wild justice.” But above all things it is to be 
hoped that no hand will shed the blood of Nena Sahib. It would be an 
outrage on natural philosophy. He isa human wild beast sui generis, a 
curiosity for the wed of mankind ; and simply to kill him would be to set 
him free from punishment. Poetical justice would require that he should 
fallinto the hands of an adverse clan of his own countrymen, who would 
luxuriate in doing to him as he has done by others—torturing his life out 
by fragments ; a process repugnant to cultivated man as we understand him, 

Nena Sahib appears to be a compendium of all the evil qualities whose 
existence has doomed India in all time to the condition of a land of slaves 
ruled over by conquerors,—apparently cultivated and educated in the in- 
tellectual sense of the word ; associating on terms of equality with high-class 
Europeans ; sitting at their boards and eating their “salt”; affable in his 
manners, and smiling in their faces while hating them with the hate ofa 
dxmon on account of thwarted ambition; springing at their throats like 
a tiger, but with more than a tiger’s cruelty inventing tortures and bru- 
talities which we have hitherto supposed could only be perpetrated by un- 
lettered savages. 


This is « human beast of an uncommon kind, that should not be killed 
rashly. He should be caged and exhibited as Macduff proposed to do with 


Macbeth, as Chinese do with their criminals, and as Eastern conquerors 
have heretofore done with their vanquished foes,—a puzzle heretofore, but 
now possibly furnished with a clue, 

He should be caged as a matter for study ; and, after exhibition in India, 
should be brought to England, and carefully guarded, to live out the term of 
his natural or unnatural life a monster without sympathy. His physical 
health should be preserved with the utmost care, and he should live to 
undergo the most painful of all punishment to such a miscreant—the 
absence of all sympathy, and the knowledge that he was reduced to the 
condition of a captured beast of prey, a study for the natural philosophers 
of the nation he had outraged, as some compensation for forfeited hu- 
manity. He should be caged in the Tower, as the real Bengal tiger, 
with some of the fourfooted tigers in cages alongside him for compari- 
son. We do not revenge ourselves on wild beasts; we kill them out 
of the way, or keep them as specimens; and we cannot afford to waste 
the opportunity for the real punishment of a human tiger, a8 a warne 
ing to his fellows, a punishment that distance from the scene of his 
atrocities will magnify manyfold as a deterring influence. He is a gentle- 
man, a high caste, ever susceptible of mortification by the process of degra- 
dation from the condition of humanity to that of brutality ; devoid of moral 
fecling, probably a moral idiot, and only sensitive in = or vanity. The 
spectacle of his hopeless captivity will do more to deter than would the 
hanging of a hundred thousand of his fellows. Mere death would be no 
punishment to this human brute—would have no effect on the future. It 
is desirable to show that the intellect of civilized men can devise lengthened 
punishment far more terrible than the cruel savagery of physical torture 
inflicted for a short time by barbarous treachery upon their fellows. The 
punishment of death might be advantageously commuted for a hopeless = 
tivity amidst human abhorrence; a solemn warning against making 
pretence of patriotism an excuse for savage torture ; a warning that would 
go down to all future time, through all Eastern lands, how strong men took 
a tyrant in their gripe red-handed with the blood of their fellows, and 
scorned to kill him, in the very strength of their power, but only tied him 
up asaspectacle. After exhibition in England, Ire might be returned to 
India; and when his life expired his physical remnant should be pr 
anatomically, as a national warning. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Bumors Apams, 
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BOOKS. 


STATE POLICY OF MODERN EUROPE,* 

Ir is not always easy to get at intention from language or acts, or 
even from both put together ; and such is the case with the State 
Policy of Modern Europe. Ifa judgment were formed from the 
frequent expressions of the author and the apparent scheme of 
his work, he would seem to have contemplated a diplomatic his- 
tory of the civilized world in connexion with the principle of the 
balance of power ; and such a book properly executed would form 
a work of great value. Whether mere dread and envy, or en- 
larged plans of policy, actuated Henry the Eighth, Francis the 
First, and the Popes, in the leagues against the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, certain it is that from their epoch wars have worn 
less of a merely personal, capricious, or sentimental character. 
Royal passions, national prejudices, very worthless men and 
women in a position of influence, and actuated by very miserable 
motives, might appear even to dominate in the conduct of affairs ; 
but in reality there were some larger designs and some more 
solid interests at bottom than prompted the feudal wars of the 
middle ages, or even the - on vim On all sides there has been 
some ostensible claim of public right put forward; very often, 
always perhaps on one side, a real question of national law and 
true policy has been involved, though mixed up with much that 
Was mean in motive and ambitious in design. 

To trace the causes of this change in the polity of nations 
would be a long task. It would involve a disquisitional survey of 
the rise of modern states and modern civilization, with an esti- 
mate, not always easy to make, of the effects of Christianity on 
public polity. There can be no doubt that the interested or en- 





T 
vious principles of self-defence which prompted the leagues 
against Charles the Fifth, and grew up into what is called the 
balance of power, have materially conduced to public security, and 
even to the private benefit of mankind. Sciolists and men who 
are more than sciolists affect to sneer at the balance of power ; 
but in reality it is that principle alone which establishes for states 
the right of existence. Under the ancient system of socicty, 
‘vee victis ”’ was not a mere war-cry; it was a gencral prin- 
ciple. The vanquished nation had no more right to its in- 
dependence or even its life than had its particular members to life 
or liberty. Everything was held at the arbitrium of the con- 
queror. If it were his interest or his pleasure to spare, he spared ; 
if not, he destroyed. During the dark ages, this principle of na- 
ked might was more distinctly acted upon than in classical times, 
and perhaps with worse results, inasmuch as it was worse to be 
conquered by the chief of a band of pirates than by Alexander 
or Cesar or even the average general of a civilized state. During 
the middle ages, the weakness of monarchs for any sustained en- 
terprise prevented the absorbing or destructive conquests of the 
ancient world and the seizures of the darker ages. ‘The weakness 
of the at was also aided by the interference of Rome—not, 
however, as Christian, butas Papal. And indeed we suspect that 
the principle of equality, rather than of morals or religion, is 
at the bottom of the balance of power. In the ancient world, there 
might occasionally be a rivalry, as between Rome and Carthage ; 
but there was no collection of equal powers to organize a self- 
defensive combination. Christianity has now endured for eighteen 
hundred years. If any peoples are particularly eminent for boasting 
of religion and philanthropy, they are England, America, and 
Russia, Yet we need only Took to the English in India, to Russia 
in Asia and against Turkey, and to the American dealings with 
the Spanish Creole states and the Red Indians, to see how little 
Christian or moral principles influence states when their interests 
or passions are moved. Inthe more limited ficld of Algiers the 
eldest sons of the Church have rivalled their more loquacious con- 
fréres. The question as to whether the principles involved in the 
balance of power could be practically applied to princes and 
peoples that do not hold the European maxims of public law and 
private honour, is a large topic, and one into which we do not 
enter. 

To trace the operation of the balance of power in the various 
wars and treaties of civilized Europe from the age of the second 
Tudor to our own times, would be a worthy labour, whether the 
design was limited to an exhibition of the mere principle apart 
from the surrounding circumstances, or embraced those cir- 
cumstances themselves. Something of both these classes of 
composition seems to have been attempted after a fashion by 
the writer of the book before us. After mentioning the 
leagues against the power of Charles the TVifth, and the 
occasional assistance rendered by England and France to Hol- 
land struggling against Philip the Second, he attributes the 
establishment of the balance of power as a recognized principle or 
law to Henry the Fourth of France ; though that monarch’s some- 
what impracticable plan went no further than a project. In Riche- 
lieu’s complete subordination of religious principle to political 
objects, and in the support he rendered to the Protestant powers 
of Germany and Northern Europe against the house of Austria, 
we think the first true realization of the political balance may be 
found. In the wars, especially the later wars, of Louis the 
Fourteenth, the principle was avowedly acted upon. To save in- 
dependent states from the ambitious dictatorship of ‘le Grand 
Monarque,” was the dominant motive of the Allies, whatever 
passions and interests might be mixed up with it. And when 


* The State Policy of Modern Europe, from the beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury to the present time. In two volumes, Published by Longmans and Co, 
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sciolists ask, as they frequently do, ‘‘ What did all these wars 
end in?” the true answer is, What they aimed at; preserving 
several states from open or virtual conquest, and Europe as it was 
then constituted from a monarch striving after universal empire 
with some prospects of success. The author of State Policy makes 
little distinction in treatment between the wars that followed the 
peace of Utrecht to the outbreak of the French Revolution, and 
those of the two centuries that preceded the general pacification 
of 1713. Tous the wars of the eighteenth century atter the ac- 
cession of the house of Brunswick till the hostilities of the Freneh 
Revolution scem to have had little to do with the balance of 
power, or any solid object, but to have originated as much in pas- 
sion, prejudice, ambition, and even meaner motives both national 
and courtly, as well could be. The war of the Succession is scarcely 
an exception. ; 

The partition of Poland is the most unprincipled if not the most 
glaring violation of the balance of power that ever took place; 
and as crime ever carries its consequences with it, two of the 
main criminals in this atrocity have long since found their aven- 
ging Nemesis in the form of Russia on their frontier, with no 
better defensive barrier than aturnpike-gate. The Revolutionary 
and Imperial wars were often based and always carried on upon the 
The Jacobinical 
proceedings were based on the “rights of man,” the Napoleonic 
on Bonaparte’s own will. It was the barbarous disregard of 
prescription as much as anything else that roused such hostility 
against both Revolution and Emperor, and finally destroyed 
each, The State Policy of Modern Europe continues the sub- 
ject down to the peace of Paris; ineluding the Bourbon invasion 
of Spain, the Holy Alliance Congresses, the Greek Revolution 
of 1820, the Russian-Turkish war of 1828-’29, and the Euro- 
pean Revolutions of 1830 and 1848. Strictly speaking, it is only 
the last war of 1854 that was prominently connected with the ba- 
lance of power, atleast in the old diplomatic way. A good deal 
may yet lurk under the Vienna “ settlements” of 1815, the en- 
croachments of Russia, the heavings of Italy and of Europe in 
general, with the voleanic explosions of 1830—1848 ; but the re- 
sults are yet imperfectly doveland ; and if it were otherwise, the 
present writer is not the man to deal with such complicated matters. 

Indeed, we have seldom met a work with such great preten- 
sions and small performance. A large subject that almost 
arranges itself cannot be devoid of interest in its many facts and 
its suggestions; and this is about the value of the book. As 
already intimated, it is difficult to know whether the author 
designed a history illustrative of the balance of power, or a 
diplomatic history of Europe from the sixteenth century. In 
point of execution, he sometimes seems to aim at a common his- 
tory of events ; a thing which from the number of his subjects 
compared with the extent of his space could not be achieved for 
want of room. His style is of the rhetorical school ; but he wants 
that dexterity in the marshalling of words which alone renders 
it attractive. Sometimes he verges upon a French style, as if he 
were translating ; occasionally his English fails him,—as (in 
speaking of a diplomatist) he says, he ‘‘trespassed his instrue- 
tions.” From a certain tone of mind and mode of speech, one 
might have thought him an American; but the following com- 
ment on the American war is not likely to emanate from a 
writer of that nation: the remarks, however, are true enough. 

“The war that was kindled between the English Colonies and the 

Mother-country was the most important question with which European 
policy had to deal till the great days that lay yet hidden from the human 
eye. 
” * Modern history presents but a single analogous case—the rebellion of 
the Netherlands against Spain. In the days of Philip II, England and 
France had taken the cause3of the Netherlanders to Cooak the power of 
Spain ; the same opportunity was opened to Spain and France for the chas- 
tisement of Britain in 1774. 

** As regards the primary causes of these two wars, it is needless to say 
that the difference is most palpable. And if, compared with the results of 
the success of Washington, the final triumph of the Flemings dwindles 
down into a subordinate episode, there are few who will not even now glow 
with sympathy at the recollection of the tragic grandeur, nobleness of ar 
pose, and martyr-like devotion of the hunted victims of Alba, especially if 
it is borne in mind what first armed the hands of the colonists. In fact, 
viewing the present grandeur of the American Republic, daily sought out, 
despite the vast intervening expanse of waters, by hundreds hastening to 
depopulate half-decrepit Europe, one feels almost sorry at heart at the poor 
story of her birth, and at the comparatively small sacrifices with which she 
The first cause of discontent, as is well known, was the 
enforcement of rigorous regulations on the part of Britain since 1763 to pre- 
ventsmuggling, followed by the imposition of a tax in the shape of stamp- 
duty. The stamp-act on its arrival at Boston was received with the ringing 
of a funeral peal, and hawked about the streets amid the ery, ‘ The folly of 
England and the ruin of America.’ This prelude of the War of Independ- 
ence was followed by the cancelling of the stamp-act by the British Govern- 
ment, and the imposition of a new duty on tea, paper, glass, and some other 
articles imported into America. The fermentation all the while continued, 
though all the duties except that on tea alone, at the rate of threepence per 

It was after similar ee and discontents 
throughout a period of ten years, that, on the arrival of three ships laden 
with tea, (at Boston, 1773,) the cargoes were thrown into the sea by the 
people boarding the ships in the dress of Mohawk Indians, and that the real 
war was ushered in. That such a philosopher as Franklin and many of the 
other great leaders combated in these taxes not the amount but the prin- 
ciple, is superfluous to mention; though it may be well to remark that even 
they hardly dreamed of independence before it was actually proclaimed. In 
fact, long after the Boston demonstration, which was followed by several 
engagements between the English troops and the Americans, Washington, 
appointed to the chief command by the Congress which met at Philadelphia, 
assured a friend of his that he was grossly abused if he thought the people 
of Massachusetts set up for independence. 

‘* To deny the courage and the feats of valour exhibited during the course 
of the war by the colonists, would be as unjust as it would be a gross mis- 
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their engagements to the bloody battles fought for freedom 
in Europe in the year 1848. And it would indeed be a hopeless task to seek 
in the American war anything like that general enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice which marked the struggle for independence of any European 


ople. ee 
oF After assuming the chief command, Washington found that the whole 


take to compare 


army place 
the expiration of the u 0. 
single day longer: nay, even after the insolent conduct of the British Minis- 
try had led te the declaration of independence, and every idea of a peaceful 
accommodation had vanished, the Washington army opposed to the English, 
who were reinforced by Hessian and other mercenaries, mustered but 
20,000. Neither the high bounties nor other emoluments held forth by the 


d at his disposal hardly numbered 14,000 men; some of whom at | 
term of their enlistment often refused to remain a | 


| 


Congress were sufficient to raise a more efficient force of regulars ; while | 


after the victory of Long Island, gained by the English under General 


Howe, (August 1776,) the militia, instead of being inspired with a feeling | 


of revenge towards the enemy, showed themselves, on the contrary, impa- 
tient to abandon their standard and to return to their homes. ‘ Great num- 
bers of them,’ says Washington in his report to the Congress, ‘have gone 
off, in some instances almost by whole regiments, by half ones, and by com- 
panies at atime.’ In short, according to the General’s own statement, the 
army was not only devoid of any feeling of enthusiasm—habitual in every 
revolutionary camp—but totally wanting in discipline, disregardful of order 
and subordination, and palpably failing in their duty.” 

The close of the following passage about the right of conquest 
scems to have a ‘“‘filibustering ” taint, The passage itself comes 
from an episodical review of *‘ Theories of International Law.” 

“Of the theory of international jurisprudence of the ancients very little 
is known; nothing has come down to posterity of Aristotle's writings on 
that head, and of Cicero’s treatise on law only fragments have been pre- 
served. Some insight into the formal part of the international law among 
the Greeks and Romans may, however, be obtained in the occasional refer- 
ences made to it by their historians; and the spirit of the international law 
in ancient times, asin our own, sufficiently reveals itself in the historical 
events. A mere glance at the history of the great events from the 
days of Alexander and Demosthenes to those of Cwsar and Ciecero— 
and hence to the time of Napoleon, Kant, and Bentham—is enough to 
teach us the all-important lesson of the prevalence, in time of war, of 
force over right, and the constant violation of the principle of independence ; 
a principle in which all the ideas of international justice are centred. 
What ingenious jurisconsult will, for example, undertake to prove the right 
of the Macedonian conqueror to subdue nations whose very names were un- 
known to him? or who so bold as to venture on proving, from the feeial law 
of the Romans, that the career of conquest which Rome pursued during 
seven centuries was dictated merely by motives of self-defence >? Cicero, the 
eye-witness of the brightest triumphs of the sword of Rome, defines law as 
right reason, universal, unchangeable, eternal; the same in Rome and 
Athens ; one thing in all times and nations; and as proceeding from God 
himeelf, its author, promulgator, and enforcer. Who could guess, from this 
definition, the real ciaracter of the international dealings of the insatiable 
conquerors? Assuredly, what that philosopher puts into the mouth of Car- 
neades (the Hobbes of his republic) falls much nearer the true mean- 
ing of Roman international justice. ‘All nations,’ says Carneades, ‘ who 
were flourishing and dominant, and even the Romans themselves, 
the masters of the world, if they wished to be just, that is to say, to 
restore to others what belonged’ to them, would have to return to 
their cottages, and to lie down in want and misery—except, perhaps, the 
Arcadians and Athenians, who, I presume, dreading the day of the great act 
of retribution, pretend that they were sprung from the earth, like so many 
field-mice.’ The force of these reflections, it will be owned, holds as well, 
if not better, of great modern states. To consider, however, every conquest 
made by a people as an enormity,—a stain on its character,—would be as 
ludicrous as to condemn without distinction the destruction of individual 
life. No one will confound the name of Brutus with that of a Ravaillac ; 
and few will dare to stigmatize with wholesale crime a free state which by 
force of arms acquired sway over a people sunk in misery and ignorance. 
Besides, there is, no doubt, an inherent right in the very act of conquest, 
achieved with the arms of a people thirsting for national yreatness, and 
spurning the aid of those sinister schemes and fraudulent bargainings so often 
resorted to by the dynasties of modern times.” : 


SMOOTER’S KAFIRS OF NATAL,* 
Tue Reverend Joseph Shooter resided upwards of four years at 
Natal, and employed himself in “some researches into the man- 
ners of the people.”’ Besides general observation, his inquiries 


were specially addressed to his native servants; he had also the 


advantage of receiving information from traders and others who 
had penetrated the Zulu country. The “Travels” of Mr. Isaacs, 
of which we do not remember to have heard, and evidence given 
before a Colonial Commission to inquire into some matters con- 
nected with the Kafirs of Natal, also contributed materials to il- 
lustrate the manners, customs, institutions, laws, superstitions, 
and arts of the people. 

How attractive these investigations are, is shown by the fact 
that Cwsar’s descriptions of the ancient Britons, Gauls, and Ger- 
mans, form the most interesting parts of the Commentaries ; and 
though some of this interest may arise from the circumstance that 
we are reading about our ancestors in their cradles as it were, the 
picture of savage life and character still forms some of the best por- 
tions of voyages and travels. In this, as in many other things, a 
good deal depends upon the narrator. It is not, indeed, neces- 
sary to have a classical artist like Cesar, or even an artist of such 
a stamp as the authors of many modern sketch-books, Men 
whom we see painfully struggling to shape their knowledge into 
thoughts, and then to express those thoughts in language, will 
leave a vivid impression on the reader, because they have drawn 
their own ideas direct from nature. In Mr. Shooter’s volume 
there is too much the air of second-hand matter; a kind of com- 
pilation character, arising from the way in which he collected his 
materials, that rather flattens the effect. It may be said, too, 
that a large part of his book wants freshness: many writers have 
given us pictures of the Kafirs, more or less complete as regards 
range. The book, it may be, has too much of the tract manner ; 
nor is the style quite free from those peculiarities which the author 
ascribes to the oratory of his subjects. 

* The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country. By the Reverend Joseph Shooter, 
Curate of Holy Trinity and Saint Mary's, Guildford, and formerly of Albert, 


Natal, Published by Stanford, 


“It is in forensic debates that the Kafir’s mind appears to most advan- 
tage; and no one ean witness the intellectual gladiatorship displayed on 
such occasions ‘ without being convinced that in their case intellect has not 
been affected by the distinction of colour or clime.’ But though their 
pleading is acute, it is very tedious and almost interminable; they have no 
idea of separating relevant from irrelevant matter, but go on from begin- 
ning to end detailing every circumstance whether important to the question 
or not.”’ 

This minuteness of Mr. Shooter, like the pleas of the Kafirs, 
exhausts the subject; but a pregnant brevity would tell as 
much in less space. There is, no doubt, a great deal of in- 
formation in the volume, but beaten out too thinly. 

Reynolds, in support of his principle that the most beautiful is 
the most general form, observes, that if a Negro were about to 
paint Venus, he would represent her black; and he would act 
very unnaturally if he did not. The Kafir has the same natural 
preference for himself. 

‘The prevailing colour is a mixture of black and red, the most common 
shade being chocolate, Lighter colours are met with, an olive, for example, 
not darker than the complexion of a Spaniard, and occasionally an instance 
of copper colour. Generally, the hair is black, while the eyes are dark; but 
in some cases the former is of a red hue. Albinos are not unknown. Dark 
complexions, as being most common, are naturally held in highest esteem. 
To be told that he is light-coloured, or like a White man, would be deemed a 
very poor compliment by a Kafir. 1 have heard of one unfortunate person 


| who was so very fair that no girl would marry him; and it may have been 


the dread of such a dire calamity which made a young man vehemently in- 
dignant when told that he was as fair as an eee : his colour was a ight 
olive. A modest gentleman, whose opinion I asked respecting the most ap- 


| proved complexion, assured me that it was just his own, black with a little 





red. One of the Zulu King’s titles is ‘ You who are black.’ ”’ 

The fact that new-born infants and what is popularly called the 
new skin are light in appearance is well known. We were not 
aware that hunger darkened the skin—though it is enough, 
doubtless, to make a man “ look black.” 

‘** A new-born infant is not so dark as when a few days old. It is said 
that when a native has been wounded, the new skin is at first light-coloured. 
Hunger deepens the colour: I have heard the Zulu soldiers, when they have 
returned from a long expedition and suffered much want of food, described 
as peculiarly black. The same thing has been observed among the Hotten- 
tots in the Cape colony, who sometimes come back to service, after a peri 
of idleness and privation, with a skin much darker than usual. This illus- 
trates the passage in Jeremiah, ‘Our skin was black like an oven, because 
of the terrible famine.’ ” 

In the interior of Africa, to eat salt is an expression indicative 
of wealth. In Southern Africa, as in other places, fat indicates 
the well-to-do, and the first desiderata of the savage, plenty and 
idleness, 

‘“‘Corpulence, though much admired, is not verycommon. It is probably 
as a proof of good feeding, and therefore as an evidence of riches, that this 
uncomfortable condition is so highly esteemed; but another reason was 


| given me by a Kafir, viz. that in case of famine a fat person might survive 


till the next season, while a lean one would die. Obesity has its accidental 
advantages. A very corpulent man had incurred the displeasure of the 
Zulu King, who summoned him to the Great Place, and after treating him 
with some indignities ordered him to be thrown down a precipice. The vic- 
tim was heavy, and his descent rapid; but his fat protected his bones, and 
he was not much worse for the fall. His executioners then removed him to 
the bush, where he was left for the wild beasts to kill; but in the mean 
time his son sought out the place and conveyed him safe home. This man 
was a chief, and it is to persons of exalted station that the distinction of 
unwieldly proportions is principally contined. Commen potge are more or 
less limited in the matter of food and beer; but a chief's superior wealth 
enables him to eat and drink without stint, and when thus situated a Kafir 
is tolerably certain to make the most of his privilege. © . ° 

** The bulk to which chiefs and rich men attain is sometimes enormous, 
Dingan was estimated to weigh twenty stones; and others have been de- 
scribed to me as unable to walk. I have heard, however, of one chief in the 
Zulu country notorious for his leanness. He differs from the rest of the 

weople in several respects, but especially in this, that he eats only when 
Centers and does not care to drink me | beer. But, though a petty chief, 
he is also a blacksmith; and his leanness may be owing to his exertions at 
the anvil.” 

It is not till we are compelled to do without them that we feel 
the full force of what Burke calls “all the good things of civili- 
zation.” It is not merely roads and draining, and hedging and 
ditching, and similar obvious matters, that assist the labours of 
the agriculturist. A long course of cultivation in civilized 
countries has rendered the fere as little noxious as possible. Mr, 
Baker, in narrating his colonization experiments in Ceylon, de- 
scribes the unforeseen ravages of insects and animals. ‘The Kafir, 
with a country in a still more natural condition than Ceylon, has 
to contend with still greater obstacles; and these difficulties 
probably impede the self-advancement of the savage, even if he 
had a greater disposition than he possesses to emerge from his 
low condition, 

“The crops are subject to great depredations ; quatreneh, birds, and 
insects, conspire to destroy them, To protect the gardens from four-footed 
depredators two methods are employed, viz. fences and watching. The 
former, designed especially for protection against the wild Fe, ease 
surround the gardens; but they also we in the form of a barrier between 
the cultivated lands and a pig-infested region, When two or three kraals 
are situated near an extensive bush, the owners may agree to carry a fence 
along that side of the country where the pigs ~~ and so exclude 
them from the neighbourhood generally. These barriers are sometimes 
very long, and not always finished in one season; but their length is need- 
lessly increased by the irregular direction given them, for though a Kafir 
is marvellously clever at describing a circle, he cannot draw a right line. 
The labour of constructing these fences devolves on the men, who also cut 
the materials; but the task of carrying these from the bush falls upon the 
women. When watching is resorted to, a platform of poles and strong 
sticks is erected in the garden, with a small hut on the top. This structure, 
which corresponds in use to the ‘ lodge’ mentioned by Isaiah, is for the 
accommodation of the watchers. In an extensive garden two or three are 
necessary; and the women have sometimes to assist the men in defending 
their crops against nocturnal depredators. : 

“Though we have mentioned the pig as the especial enemy of the crops 
he is by no means the only beast that assails them, The ‘ fretf - 
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pine ’ is a most undesirable visitor, and not easy to exclude. Antelopes eat 
he young plants, and baboons, where they prevail, steal the ripe maize. In 
bushy districts the buffalo does mischief; and when a garden is situate near 
a river occupied by hippopotami it is liable to their visitations. Of all four- 
footed depredators the elephant is the most destructive, not only from the 

t capacity of his appetite, but because of his huge feet and ponderous 

ly, which crush more than he consumes. Nor is it safe to disturb him at 
his unbidden repast, for he is a touchy irritable brute, and must be treated 
with great caution. It is said by the natives that the shrill voice of a child 
alarms him ; a circumstance by no means favourable to the juveniles, for it 
occasions them more beatings than they deserve : it is generally considered, 
however, that a noise excites him, and that if a man were to raise his voice 
and attempt by that means to drive him out of the garden, it would only 
make him more furious.” 

The arts of the Kafirs are few in number, and very limited in 
their results ; but there is a strange story told of setting an arm, 
if it can be relied on,—we do not mean as to the veracity of the 
person, but as tothe accuracy of the description: and this remark 
applies to many things in the book. Here is their primitive 

** When a blacksmith wishes to smelt iron ore, he provides himself with a 
sufficient quantity of charcoal; he then digs a hole to serve for a furnace, 
and buries a short tube of coarse pottery, one end of which communicates 
with the furnace, while in the other extremity he inserts a horn, and in 
that the nosle of his bellows. By this means the blast is directed under the 
fire. Several bellows are sometimes used.” 





NEW NOVELS,* 

Mr. Mackery’s Lucian Playfair contains a good deal of thought 
on many matters connected with the existing evils of society and 
their remedy, which he has striven to embody ina story. Colo- 
nization is a subject he has considered, and he makes the father 
of his hero an Australian settler. The ignorance and alleged 
oppression of the masses by the indifference and prejudices of 
society, more especially by the Great Unpaid and the administra- 
tors of the law, form another theme of the writer; and he illus- 
trates his views by the extreme case of a child deprived of pa- 
rental care, and exposed to the evils which the brutality of the 
low, the villany of persons of the middle classes, and the evil 
administration of the laws, less from formed design than from 
professional conduct, can inflict; nor is ‘‘ the Pedlar,” as he ap- 

ars for a large portion of the tale, the only man who suffers 
| on the constitution of society. Romanism and the Jesuits are 
another evil on which Mr. Mackern has strong opinions. In fact, 
the doings of the Jesuits may be said to form the foundation of 
the story, and largely to influence its conduct. Dr. Amos Play- 
fair, the uncle of Lucian, represents the type of what medical 
men are not, The Jesuits have persecuted in childhood a young 
Spanish heiress; when Amos rescues and marries her under ro- 
mantic circumstances, the Romanists have recourse to force and 
earry off his wife, confining her in a madhouse to induce her to 
— her property, and inflicting upon Amos a lifelong misery. 

There is evidence throughout the book of earnest sympathy with 
the trials of the poor; there is a perception of the necessity that 
exists to bring about some harmony in the general social life,—for, 
however varied, with its palaces of luxury at one end and the bare 
stone at the other, it 7s one life, one body social, and misery must 
exist so long as sin and disease, physical or moral, are needlessly 
suffered to prey on any one part, no matter how remote. The 
author has a thorough conviction on this subject; and many 
modes are suggested to remedy a few of the evils. 

Considered merely in the light of a philosophical romance, the 
social views of Mr. Mackern are too extreme. Want, doubtless, 
drives many peasants to poaching; and the punishment inflicted 
upon them causes much individual misery and family ruin. That 
some game-preserving clerical magistrates do exhibit great ty- 
yanny in the exercise of their magisterial office, we know from 
reports of trials involving their punishment. Still, parson Hem- 
mings and his victim cannot be held as types in any way of the 
character and fortunes of English clergymen or English peasants ; 
and it is to the general mass, and not to exceptions, that the so- 
cial reformer should look. Medical quackery, regular or ir- 

lar, is a great evil; but the grossest sort, such as our author 

ibits in a section of his story, is beyond remedy, unless by a 
power that could change the nature of human roguery and hu- 
man folly. This is a genuine bit of truth—a letter from a parish- 
surgeon to Amos Playfair, during a visit to his friend Maine, a 
pattern country clergyman. 

** ¢ Dear Sir—Mr. Maine has requested me to meet you in consultation 
about the pauper Greyson; but as I feel no interest in the case, which is 
only incurable rheumatism, you will excuse my making any appointment for 
the purpose, as I am busy. If you have any fancy to see and prescribe for 
him, my assistant will make up any medicine you order. 

**¢ Your faithful servant, JreREMIAnH Havston. 

* ¢Dr, Playfair. 

*¢ ¢P.3.—I think you'll agree with me, the ‘ House’ is the only place for 
a bedridden pauper.—J. H.’ ” 

Amos by his prescriptions and a trip to Buxton cures the man: 
but we fear the social state is far beyond ken that ean give an 
original-minded and accomplished physician to bestow pet at- 
tention and some money upon pauper patients. The great blot of 
the book is the somewhat common picture of Romanists and 
Jesuits, and of the evil purposes to which madhouses may be 
turned ; the last a useless exaggeration in a reforming sense, for 
the author admits that it applies to the past. If regard be only 

* Lucian Playfair, By Thomas Mackern, In three volumes. Published by 
Smith and Elder. : 


Life and its Realities. By Georgiana Lady Chatterton, Author of “ Home 
Sketches,” ‘* Rambles in the South of Ireland,” Ge. In three volumes. Published 


by Hurst and Blackett. 
The Story of my Girlhood, By Mrs. Henry Lynch. Published by Longman 


and Co, 











had to particular parts, no doubt these exaggerations give rise 
to powerful scenes. Here is one where the son of Mrs, Amos 
Playfair is placed by the diabolical arts of her persecutors as a 
sort of helper in the lunatic asylum where she is confined, and 
witnesses unconsciously his mother’s misery. 

“The recess in the roof, into which I gazed, was about eight feet long 
and about the same width of floor ; the ceiling sloped so considerably that 
the inner wall was six or seven feet high, and the outer, against which J 
leaned, not three. A rude bench lay along this wall inside, on which Cro- 
ton and his coadjutor sat in a crouching posture ; Moses held the lantern and 
the basket, and looked stolid as usual; but I had only eyes for the central 
figure in the terrible group at my feet. There, under the pure influence of 
the moon and the cold glittering stars, breaking in through the barred gra- 
tings and mingling with the grosser light of the dim lantern, I saw a wo- 
man, feeble, helpless, and utterly desolate in the hands of the torturers, 

‘* No explanation was needed, no recital of the story, to tell me I was an 
unbidden spectator of a foul conspiracy. She was no lunatic—that I saw at 
onee, in the clear, composed face, and the calm, earnest eyes, which with 
quiet courage met her persecutors. In the sweet, sad voice, I heard the 
words as though my ears were at her lips, when, rising on her elbow from 
the bed on which she lay, she said, ‘ You have brought me food: you wish 
me yet to live ; I wish it too, for I abide God’s will; and now begone.’ 

‘“* But, madam, this must have an end: I come once more for your 
answer.’ 

* ¢ And again I say to you, go!’ 

‘ ¢Pshaw! woman,’ he cried, ‘this is sheer folly, it must have an end: 
in a word, your answer.’ 

‘* She pressed her thin worn hand firmly on her eyes, as she said, in the 
same decisive voice, ‘ Leave me, oh! leave me!’ 

** «By Heavens! woman,’—and Croton, baftled in speech by his passion, 
restrained his tigerish propensity to grasp her by the throat : but she neither 
saw nor heeded the battled inquisitor : still with her hands to her closed eyes, 
in the same sad, earnest voice, she spoke again, ‘Go! I only answer, I only 
ask,—leave me!’ 

‘* But now deep sobs of anguish broke out from her pent-up grief—broke 
out spite of all her womanly endurance, flowed out in streaming tears be- 
tween her restraining fingers: she cried out with a loud voice, and seemed 
to swoon away before our eyes. 

‘“ She was passive in their hands, while Moses, searching in the basket, 
took forth some cordial, and gave her to drink with a spoon, Croton holding 
his place and the same devil’s look : the unconsciousness lasted but a few 
moments, and she lay now calm as a summer sea; so intent I was to her 
slightest movement J could hear her murmur. 

*** Cease, let me alone: it is but a little while I have to live. Let me 
alone, that I may take comfort a little before I go, whence I shall not return 
to the land of darkness and the shadow of death.’ 

** From her I glanced a moment at the men. Roper was stolid as his own 
scaffold ; he looked in at the light in the lantern, and gave no sign : Croton, 
on the other hand, had changed his cue; the traces of the tempest had 
passed away from his face, and a smooth, greasy smile broke over his fea- 
tures, like the rippling wind upon a muddy stream ; with studied careless- 
ness he turned the transparent slide of the lantern more directly toward her 
face, while he spoke— 

‘** Madam, listen to me while there is yet time : believe me, you know 
not what you do, what you cast away, what sacritices of happiness—for your- 
self and for others dear to you—your conduct occasions, Again I say to you, 
reflect well while there is time : one word—a single act can restore happiness 
to all.’ 

“* ¢ You waste words,’ was her reply, without one look or motion toward 
him : ‘ again I say, go your way; you know nothing of my happiness, neither 
is it in your hands, One word—it is my last to you on earth: I will do right, 
whether happiness comes or unhappiness: I abide the result,—God’s will 
be done. Go, then, go your way.’ 

‘* With these words she turned away to the wall, and, hiding her face in 
the enveloping sheet, spoke no more nor moved again. 

‘* With inarticulate rage Croton signed to his attendant to take the lantern 
and precede him : Moses, immersed in a brown study, saw not the sign, and 
kept his fixed gaze on the light, until such time as a well-planted kick from 
his irate master roused him to a painful sense of existence ; when he rose up, 
without a look or word of remonstrance, took up the light, and prepared to 
depart : but now Croton arrested him by a gesture, while he leant over the 
bed and hissed these words in the woman's ear— 

“*¢ Tt is the last day of the week ; if in three days I return and find your 
mood the same, by Heaven! here where I stand, under your eyes, out of 
your reach, I will chain your child—for he is in my power—to your bed till 
he starves, dies, and rots in your presence. Remember !’” 

These exaggerations of the evils and abusesof society, coupled 
with the want of experience in the author, injuriously affect the 
book as a story. The failings generally seen im a first novel are 
more or less found in Lucian Playfvir. Mr. Mackern is not devoid 
of dramatic perception, or even of dramatic power; but he 
continually mars the quality he possesses by want of practical 
skill. The reader is given a dissertation, when he is or should 
be earnestly anxious in reference to some action then pending. 
The interest that has been excited is thus trifled with; as when 
Lucian and the Pedlar are seeking the little chemist in the back 
court, and, when on the stairs in the heat of pursuit, discourse 
ona question of morals. Many of the incidents are improbable, 
some of them indeed impossible to be conceived, and frequently 
are not part and parcel of the tale. Portions might be cut out 
here and there without marring the whole or in any way dis- 
turbing the general effect. Again, the chief characters are not 
woven into the discourse in a natural fashion, nor have they 
distinct individualities. Our friend the Pedlar talks exactly 
like the venerable clergyman, and Amos Playfair in his conver- 
sation cannot be distinguished from cither. 


A pervading fault of Lady Chatterton’s Life and its Realities 
arises from an incongruity between the general substance of the 
tale and those incidents which are intended to influence its move- 
ment. The people, the manners, and the modes of life, relate to 
country society in England, from just below the high aristocracy 
through the class of gentry down to the peasantry. In the more 
level parts of the story, these kinds of life are very agreeably de- 
picted. As soon as the writer endeavours to make the story effective, 
she introduces incidents that belong to a different state of things, 
or heaps up troubles that are possible but very improbable. 4 
baronet not only nourishes a passion for the lady love of his 
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brother—thwarting his suit, and trying to carry off the lady by 
an abduction—but when bafiled in this attempt, he inserts an 
account of his emigrating brother’s marriage in the newspaper, 
and intercepts a letter to induce the heroine Luey Lennox to 
marry another man. Death and sudden death are both means for 
bringing about distress, and forgery is practised through two 
generations as a means of disposing of rogues when done with. 
The great defect of the story is a critical want of moral con- 
ception. The parents of Lucy induce her to refuse Augustus 
Derwent on account of his weakness and speculative propensities. 
If the principle contained in this refusal had been steadily acted 
upon, it would have furnished a good though not a melodramatic 


lesson ; but eventually, Lucy having become a widow with a pro- | 


perty, marries her old love, to find her fortune wasted and her | 


children reduced to narrow circumstances. There is a lesson 
here, and a very common one unfortunately; but Derwent’s 
weakness is too palpable, and the conduct into which it leads him 
too questionable, to inspire sympathy. The most serious resolu- 
tions, the most solemn promises, count for nothing with him ; he 
breaks through them on the most trifling temptation. Ruin, with 
the training and hard struggles of an emigrant, are thrown away 
upon him; or rather, they are made to appear so, in order that 
the novelist may work up the distress. But there is worse than 
weakness in Derwent; something, in fact, like a total want of 
principle. He had redeemed himself from one difficulty by des- 

rate gambling, and his opponent had committed suicide; yet, 
immediately after reflections like these, he embarks in specula- 
tions he had solemnly pledged himself to avoid. 

**When he remembered, too, how he had obtained that large sum which 
enabled him to regain his father’s patrimony and again urge his claim to 
Lucy’s hand, he shuddered with dismay : for part of it had been won from 
a man who was quite ruined; and after paying the sum he had lost, and 
which Augustus had no idea was the last he possessed in the world, the poor 
youth had drowned himself in the Serpentine. His look of utter despair 
still haunted Augustus at all times. 

** «Still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow ; 
The horrid thing pursues his soul— 
It stands before him now !’ 

“ He had seen that pale and baggard face even as he spoke to Luey when 
they descended the hill together. Like a fearful spectre, it had obtruded 
even into his joyful meeting with the blushing girl. He felt that it was 
the spectre’s hand that drove Lucy’s away so suddenly ; that it prevented 
the simple and formerly confiding girl from leaning on his arm, and averted 
her face when he ventured to express his constant and devoted love. * * * 

“A feeling of dread, a conviction of his presumption in daring to sue for 
her hand, crushed and depressed him, and the countenance of the drowned 

ambler seemed to glare in mockery before his face again. The despairing 
os of that miserable young man, the touching words, ‘I am now ruined 
for ever,’ were mingled in Augustus’s ears with the murmur of the stream ; 
and that plashing sound, which had often appeared so full of hope, was now 
filled with the gurgling accents of the drowned man. And as he looked 
down into its clear depths, he fancied he saw the ghastly face of the ruined 
gamester, strangled in despair amid the weeds at the bottom. A feeling 
something akin to hydrophobia had given him a horror of water ever since 
that fatal day when he had seen the poor youth dragged out of the Serpen- 
tine; and now he could searcely summon up courage to cross the bridge. 
But he suddenly remembered that the inmates of the rectory would pro- 
bably see him ; so he opened the little wicket, and mounted with a hurried 
yet fearful tread the terrace-steps, and knocked at the hall-door,”’ 

Mrs. Lynch’s Story of my Girlhood is rather what is called a 
tale than a novel; consisting of domestic scenes and sketches, 
instead of the sustained and continuous story that the novel 
proper should possess, 
art in the structure, renders the book slight notwithstanding its 
pleasant writing. The fault of the story is an all-pervading 
error in the plan. The plot is founded on the improbable idea of 
a virtuous mother wishing her daughter, in anticipation of her 
own death, to marry clandestiuely in order to eseape from a step- 
mother. The mother dies; but her wise project does not effect 
its end, and the interest is sought to be founded on the equivocal 
= of Annie, further increased by her love towards a Mr, 
Varren, who finally turns out to be her real husband. 





7 7 . y SPARIVE 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Soyer’s Culinary Campaign: being Historical Reminiscences of the late War. 
With the plain Art of Cookery for Military and Civil Institutions, the Army, 
Navy, Public, &c. By Alexis Soyer, Author of ** The Modern Housewife,” 
&e. 

The Story of my Girlhood, 





By Mrs. Henry Lynch. 

The People’s Blue Book, Taxation as it is and as it ought to be.—The 
“taxation as it is” of this book consists of the figures of the public ac- 
counts after they have passed through the hands of the Financial Reform 
Association, with a hodgepodge of exposition and comment on the prin- 
ciples of taxation and the nature of our taxes, from all kinds of writers, 
beginning with Adam Smith and coming down to the compiler himself. 
In an examination of our financial system it is not difficult to point out 
anomalies and errors, especially when we have to raise sixty or seventy 
millions a year; but of the whole of this survey it may be gencrally said, 
that what is good is old and what is new is questionable. — : 

The author’s idea of “ taxation as it ought to be” is soon told. He 
would sweep away the whole of our existing taxes except certain stamp- 
duties, the Crown lands, and the miscellaneous items. To make up for 
this “ clean sweep,”’ he would impose a capitation-tax of one pound per 
head upon all persons above the age of fourtecn, females as well as males, 
with such obvious exceptions as paupers, kc. As, however, the capita- 
tion-tax and the duties retain d only yi ld some ten millions, he proposes 
to raise other fifty-eight millions by a tax of twenty per cent or four 
shillings in the pound on what he calls “real” and “ personal” estate ; 
by which he seems to mean, capital invested in what is called “ pro- 
perty,”’—that is, rents, dividends, shares, ec. 


This peculiarity, coupled with want of 


By Hugh Mulleneux Walmsley, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Turkish Horse.—It is only about one half of this 
volume that has any relation to the irregular Turkish cay taken into 
English pay and disciplined by English officers. Nor is there in this 
part much of a striking character, or that has any novelty after Mr, 
Money’s book. Mr. Walmsley’s facts chiefly relate to the troubles of the 
march, the natural but not intentional outbreaks of the men, with some 
anecdotes of their aptitude for discipline, and regard for their i 
officers when they finally got officers capable of teaching and controlli 
them. ‘The other portions of the volume narrate the troubles of the pas- 
sengers in a rolling French steamer during a gale, and the appearance of 
Constantinople and its neighbourhood while occupied, we may say, 

the Allies: of both which topics the public has had a good deal of late. 


Drawing for Elementary Schools; being a Manual of Method of 
Teaching Drawing. By Ellis A. Davidson, Head Master of the Chester 
School of Art, &e.—This introduction to elementary drawing, _ 
lished under the sanction of the Science and Art Department of the 
mittee of Council on Education,” is primarily designed as a text-book 
for masters of national and parochial schools, Lines, printed let 
mathematical figures, and common forms—as a gridiron, a hatchet, 


Journal of a Bashi-Bazouk. 


| the like—are the lessons to be copied: but though available ri ~4 











| vate tuition, they are intended to be drawn by the teacher on the “ 


board” for imitation by his class; the text mainly applying to this ob- 
ject, and to directions for using the examples. It is a good book ; plain 
in its written instructions, and its exposition of simple geometrical figures, 


| while the lessons do all that can be done in the way of interesting chil- 


dren in the forms they are to imitate. 

Four Phases of Love, By Paul Heyse. Translated by E. H. Kingsley. 
—Four love-tales, in each of which the passion is exhibited under dif- 
ferent aspects, in four different countries. The reconciliation of a 
French poet of the middle ages with his wife is a curt and theatrical af- 
fair. ‘ By the Banks of the Tiber,” a story of an Italian’s gratitude and 
a German’s engagement to an English girl, exhibits those strange miscon- 
ceptions into which foreigners fall when attempting English feelings and 
ideas. “La Rabbiata ” is a Neapolitan story, simple enough in its inci- 
dents, but wild in its temper, so to speak, and its passions. It is, how- 
ever, a consistent and natural-looking tale, But the gem of the collection 
is ** Eye-Blindness and Soul-Blindness” ; a well-told story of two blind 
children, one of whom is restored to sight, and after some crosses and 
troubles marries his old playmate. The German country life is very well 
done, albeit others have done it as well as Paul Heyse. 

The Refugee: a Novel founded on Phrenological Observations, By 
Alfred Godwine, Ph.D.—The apparent object of this story is to depict 
the lives and characters of some foreign refugees, together with traits of 
the countries in which they have taken refuge, more especially England 
and America. It is a poor affair, without much satirical power, or 
knowledge to direct what power the writer possesses. There is a fli 
pant smartness about it which certain Americans have caught from the 
French—the author is possibly an American; and it strikes us that the 
hits at American speculators are the best things in the book. The at- 
tempt to depict English manners is a failure. The principal refugee is a 
phrenologist, who pronounces judgment on people by their organs; 
hence the “ phrenological observations” of the title. 

Across the Channel. By Theophilus Oper.—One of the “ light and 
lively ” books designed for railway or other rapid reading. It tells with 
much detailed minuteness of description Mr. Oper’s various adventures at 
Paris and his journey thither, winding up. with a reconciliation and a 
wedding ; for it was a quarrel with his affianced that drove Theophilus 
abroad. 

The Angler and Tourists Guide to Rivers, Lakes, &c., in the Northern 
Counties of Scotland. By Andrew Young.—A particular account of the 
waters, fish, and fishing, with of course the angler’s prospects, in some 
thirty of the smaller Scottish rivers and streams in the Northern 
countics and the lakes connected therewith. Instructions useful to juve- 
nile (and it may be experienced) anglers are appended to the particular 
descriptions of the fisheries, 


The principal reprints of the week are—1. The fourth volume of Mr, 


| Bentley’s new edition of Walpole’s Correspondence, with the letters ar- 


ranged in chronological order, and illustrative notes selected or added by 
Peter Cunningham. 2. A volume of Mr. De Quincey's Miscellaneous 
Writings ; containing critical and biographical sketches. Among his 
subjects, are Homer, Shelley, and Wordsworth ; but the principal paper is 
an elaborate and rather severe inquisition into the life and character of 
Dr. Parr, which is made to embrace a good deal of political and other 
matter relating to the age in which the great pedagogue and Latinist 
flourished. 

The three single-volume tales are reprinted from the a 
riodical called Titan. The two other titles explain themselves, “ The 
Care of the Sick” is a cheap edition. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earlof Orford. Edited by Peter Cunningham, 
Now first chronologically arranged. n eight volumes. Volume LV. 

Sketches Critical and Biographic. By Thomas De Quincey. 

A Lord of the Creation, By the Author of “ Ethel.” 

Love in Light and Shadow. “ Sister Anne.” 
* Ethel.” 


Volume I. By the Author of 


Lore in Light and Shadow. Volume II, “ Katherine Evening.” By the 
Author of ** Mr. Arle.” 
Poems, Original and Translated, vy Charles Rann Kennedy, Esq. ; and two 


Poems by the Reverend Rann Kennedy. New edition. By Charles Rana 
Kennedy, Barrister-at-law, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Translator of Demosthenes and Virgil, &c. 

The Care of the Sick : a Course of Practical Lectures delivered at_ the Work- 
ing Women’s College, 31, Red Lion Square. By Richard Barwell, F.R.C.S., 
Assistant Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. Second edition. 

Mar. 

Mr. Wyld has published a useful map of India, constructed from the 
latest authorities. It contains indications of all the principal military 
stations; distinguishes between the British, the subsidiary, the pro- 
tected, and the independent states; shows the area and population of 
the various districts; and by an arrangement of numbers enables the 
student to find at once the many civil, military, and native divisions, 
A table of distances on a simple plan is a great addition to the map. 
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COMTE. 

Tue life of a philosopher, spent as it is in the contemplation of abstract 
truth, can seldom or never be rich in facts or studded with events of 
thrilling interest : his intercourse is with the few and the learned and 
those who think; and he is little known to the great world which speaks 
and acts outside. Yet ultimately, and by his results, he exercises a 
large influence even upon them, And why? Because his works form 
and mould the minds, and fashion the philosophy of those whose pens 
educate the masses through their influence in the public press. 

If there is any truth in these remarks, they are especially true with | 
reference to Auguste Comte, the founder of what is called “the School | 





of Positive Philosophy,” whose death is just reported as having taken | 
place near Paris a few days since. He was born in France about 
the year 1797, and came of a family which was distinguished for several 

merations for its eminently Catholic and monarchical predilections. 

e received his early education at one of the lycées of his country ; and 
whilst only in his fourteenth year he is said to have shown his disregard 
for the traditionary system of ancient philosophy, and his deep inward 
desire after something more tangible and real, by advocating the neces- 
sity of a complete regeneration in the political and social order of things. 
Nor did he content himself with mere aspirations or with visionary 
schemes. It was not long before he fell in with a person of congenial 
tastes, the celebrated St. Simon, under whom he began to work, and soon 
became one of his most active and intelligent disciples. The coincidence of 
their views naturally drew them closely together; and whilst urging 
the absolute necessity of a social renovation based upon a revolution in 
the existing ideas and opinions of mankind, the personal ascendancy of 
St. Simon seems to have entirely subdued Comte, who considered that 
his own speculations were troubled and interrupted by their intercourse. 
About the year 1826, Comte was attacked with a fever which disordered 
his brain, and which, as his opponents always declared, left a permanent 
impress upon his mind and writings. He, however, recovered from the 
attack sufficiently to undertake the post of a Professor of Mathematies in 
the Ecole Polytechnique, which he held for several years, though he 
afterwards lost it, and lived for some time in a state of dependence on the 
charity of his friends and what little he could earn by teaching mathe- 
matics and philosophy. For many years he was accustomed to pro- 
mulgate his peculiar opinions by the delivery of gratuitous lectures on 
certain sections of his “ Positive Philosophy,” every Sunday for six months 
in the year. His writings are very numerous, and were composed with 
the greatest rapidity ; the whole of the first volume of his ‘* Philosophy,” 
amounting to some 900 pages, haying cost him little more than three 
months’ labour. 

As a philosopher, Comte was a Materialist. In the words of a recent 
critic, ‘‘ He resolutely ignores the entire spiritual side of man, and con- 
fines philosophy to the mere realms of sense. He looks to the region of 
the finite to discern the infinite; and because he does not succeed, he 
denies the infinite altogether. Because he easily eliminates God from 
the domain of chemistry and mathematics, he concludes also that he has 
eliminated him from the realm of existence altogether. Because God is 
not a sensible fact, he infers that he is also a rational falsity.” 

It is by his “ Positive Philosophy ” that the name of Comte is known 
here in England. <A free but condensed translation of the work was given 
to the world by Miss Martineau a few years since ; and a more elaborate, 
and we believe a more correct analysis of its contents, has been published 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes. The doctrines of Comte, however, are far too 
speculative in their character, and too repugnant to the religious instincts 
of the English nation, to make much progress here.—Fyom a Correspond- 
ent. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 31st August, at Meen Glas, Donegal, the Viscountess Lifford, of a 
daughter. 

On the 2d September, at Grey Abbey, the Lady Charlotte Montgomery, of a son. 

On the 4th, in St. James’s Place, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Jervis, of a son. 

On the 6th, in George Street, Edinburgh, the Wife of Alex. Mitchell Innes, Esq., 
Ayton Castle, Berwickshire, of a son. 

On the 7th, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel T. Addison, Second (Queen’s Royals 
Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, in Bryanstone Square, the Hon, Mrs. Charles Lennox Peel, of a son. 

On the 10th, in Portman Square, the Hon. Mrs, Adderley, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 3lst August, at Llandegai Church, Lieutenant-Colonel James Macnaghten 
Hogg, First Life Guards, eldest son of Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart., to Caroline 
Elizabeth Emma Douglas Pennant, eldest daughter of Colonel the Hon. E. G, Dou- 
glas Pennant, M.P., of Penrhyn Castle. 

On the Ist September, at Kelso, N.B., James Robertson Turnbull, London, 
second son of Mark Turnbull, Esq., Tranwell, Northumberland, to Ada, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Charles Abraham Leslie, Bart., of Wardes and Findrassie. 

On the 3d, at St. Mary’s, Charlton, the Hon. James Henry Legge Dutton, eldest 
son of Lord Sherborne, to Susan Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James Block, Esq. ; 
and at the same time, Francis Layborne Popham, Esq., son of the late General Pop- 
ham, of Littlecote, Wilts, to Elizabeth, third daughter of James Block, Esq., of 
Charlton, in the same county. 

On the 8th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Thomas de Courcy Hamilton, V.C., 
Brevet-Major Sixty-eighth Light Infantry, grandson of Lord Kingsale, to Mary 
Anne Louisa, youngest daughter of Sir William Baynes, Bart., of Portland Place. 

DEATHS, 

On the 29th May, massacred in the Fort at Hissar, Lieutenant Edward William 
Barwell, Adjutant Hurrianah Battalion, second son of the late Charles Richard Bar- 
well, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service ; in his 28th year: and at the same time and 

lace, his wife, Margaret Anna, youngest daughter of Dr. Andrew Ross, of the 

ngal Establishment, E.1.C.S.; in her 24th year. 

On the 3st, murdered in the mutiny at Bareilly, David Robertson, Esq., Judge of 
the station, and son of the late Major David Robertson, H.E.1.C.S. ; in his 46th year. 

On the 3lst, killed in the mutiny at Bareilly, Brigadier Hugh Sibbald, C.B., com- 
manding at that station. He was shot through the chest, while riding from his 
house to the parade-ground, by one of his Native orderlies, and expired a few 
minutes after. 

On the 4th June, at Allahabad, of apoplexy, arising from fatigue in the discharge 
of his duties, Brevet-Major Moorhouse, of the Thirty-fifth Regiment of Bengal N.1. 

On the 8th, murdered by the mutineers at Jhansi, Ensign Stanhope Berehaven 
Taylor, Twelfth Regiment B.N.1., third son of William Stanhope Taylor, Esq., 
and Lady Sarah Taylor, Tunbridge Wells; in his 20th year. 

On the 8th, murdered by the mutineers at Jhansi, Lieutenant John Powys, Sixty- 
first Regiment Bengal N.I., and of the Department of Public Works, second son of 
the late Captain the Hon. R. V. Powys, H.E.1.C.S.; in his 30th year: and at the 
same time and place, his wife, Caroline Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
W. A. Holmes, D.D., Chancellor of Cashel and Rector of Templemore, Ireland ; 
in her 24th year: together with Caroline Jane, their only child, 8 months old. 

On the I4th, killed at Gwalior, by the mutineers of the Gwalior Contingent, 
William Stewart, Esq., of Ardvorlich, Perthshire, Lieutenant Bengal Artillery, and 
commanding a battery in the Contingent; also shot by the mutineers, at same 
time, Mrs. Jane Emily Wilson, his wife, and Robert, their infant son. Their only 
other child, a daughter, escaped. 

On the 10th July, killed by the mutineers at Sealkote, Brigadier Frederick Brind, 
C.B., in command at that station ; in his 55th year. 








On the 13th, at Agra, Captain Francis Moira Hastings Burlton, Commandant of 
the Second Cavalry, Gwalior Contingent, the eldest son, in his 38th year; and bo 
Muttra, on or about the 30th of May, murdered by his own men while’ in command 
of a treasure escort, Lieutenant Philip Hawtrey Comyn Burlton, the second son of 
Colonel William Burlton, C.B., of Portland Place, formerly Commissary-General of 
the Bengal Army; in his 27th year. ‘ 

Murdered in church, at Shahjehanpore, by the mutineers of his corps, Henry 
Hawkins Bowling, Esq., Surgeon Twenty-eighth Regiment B.N.I.; son of the late 
John Bowling, Esq., Pingsworth House, Hammersmith. 

On the 2d September, at Kempsey, near Worcester, ‘Theobald Butler, Esq. ; in his 
90th year. : 

On the 4th, in Piccadilly, Lieutenant-General William George Cochrane, Colone} 
of the Eleventh Regiment of Foot. 

On the 4th, at the Elms, Brixton Hill, Surrey, Jane, Dowager Lady Macdonald 





| Lockhart, of Lee. 


On the 5th, at Alphington, near Exeter, Rear-Admiral William Townsend Dance - 
in his 68th year, “ 

On the 6th, Mrs. Mary Wakeley, of St. James’s Palace, for upwards of twenty 
years housekeeper to the Queen. 

On the 6th, at Hampton Court Palace, Anna Maria, Dowager Marchioness of Ely; 
in her 73d year, : 

On the 6th, in Bennett Street, Bath, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Netterville Bur- 
ton, formerly of the Thirty-first Regiment ; in his 75th year. 

On the 7th, at Llandudno, the Rev. James Garbett, M.A., Vicar of Upton Bishop, 
Herefordshire, and Prebendary of Hereford Cathedral ; in his 84th year. 

On the 7th, at Kempsey, Worcestershire, Lieutenant-General George Augustus 
Henderson, K.C., K.H. ; in his 78th year. 

On the 7th, at Brighton, Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, Bart., M.D.; in his 75th 

ear. 

On the 8th, in South Place, Kennington, Miss Mary Pittman; in her 91st year, 

On the 8th, at Upton Park, Slough, Lieutenant-Colonel 8. R, Warren, formerly 
of the Sixty-fifth Regiment. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 11, 

War-orrice, Pall Mall, Sept. 1l.— Royal Artillery—Lieut.-Gen, G. Cobbe to be 
Col. Commandant, vice Lieut.-Gen. T. Hutchesson, deceased, 

War-orrice, Pall Mall, Sept. 11.—Caralry—3d_ Regt. Drag. Guards—H. M, 
Hockin, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Park, promoted, 

2d Drags.—Cornet T. Gonne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mills, who retires ; C, 
Hill, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice Goune ; N. Mills, Gent, to be Riding Master, 

Military Train—Capt. W. A. Swift, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice H, 
Alexander, appointed to the Ist. Drag. Guards. 

Royal Artillery—Brevet-Col, J. St. George, C.B. to be Col. vice Bell, promoted ; 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. M. Adye, C.B. to be Lieut.-Col. vice St. George ; Sec. Capt. 
G. Il. Colomb to be Capt. vice Adye; Licut. J. D. G. Higgon to be Sec. Capt. vice 
Colomb ; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class T. Park to be Surg. ; ssist.-Surg. J. 
Read, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bowen, resigned ; Assist.-Surg. R, 
Lewer, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Daniell, resigned, 

The undermentioned Probationary Veterinary Surgs. tu be Veterinary Surgs.: 
G. Longman, C. Steel, J. Tatam, and J. Baldock. 

Infantry—\st or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards—Lient. and Capt. Hon. A. F. 
Egerton to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brevet-Col. H. Hopwood, 
who retires; Ensign and Lieut. P. K. Murray to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, 
vice Hon. A. F. Egerton ; H. H. Cholmeley, Gent., to be Ensign and Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Murray. 

2d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. G. M. Bright, from the l4th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Ewens, appointed to the 60th Foot. 

3d Foot—Lieut. W. J. Newton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Floyd, who retires ; 
Ensign A. G. Huyshe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Newton ; F. T. Jones, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Huyshe. 

5th Foot—J. V. Cooch, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Fitz Roy, promoted, 

lith Foot—Lieut. C. Costin to be Adjt. vice A, Gordon, who resigns the Ad- 
jutancy only. 

15th Foot—Lieut. F. E. Lock to be Capt. by purchase, vice Walmsley, who retires ; 
Ensign H. J. Hallowes to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Lock. 

22d Foot—Francis E, Holyoake, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cobham, 
who retires. 

3lst Foot—F. W. H. D. Butler, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Phil- 
lipson, appointed to 7th Light Dragoons. 3 

44th Foot—Lieut. A. W. Staveley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Micklethwait, 
who retires ; Ensign H. N. Salis to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Staveley. 

57th Foot—Lieut. W. A. J. Shortt to be Instructor of Mushketry. ; 

60th Foot—Major R, B. Hawley, from a Dépot Battalion, to be Major, without 
purchase; Ensign C. H. Cox, from the 57th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase. 

65th Foot —A. W. Crozier, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Bates, promoted, 

7 lst Foot—Ensign E. 8. Swainson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mirehouse, who 
retires ; R. Kane, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Swainson. 

75th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. C, Herbert to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Col. Hallifax, dec.; Brevet-Major E. Knollys to be Major, without purchase, 
vice Herbert; Lieut. G. W. Muriel to be Capt. without purchase, vice Knoilys ; 
Lieut. B. Drew to be Capt. without purchase, viee E. W. J. Kuox, killed in action ; 
Ensign W. Crozier to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Muriel; Ensign C. M. Pym 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Drew. 

77th Foot—The undermentioned officers have been superseded, having been ab- 
sent without leave—Ensign R. B. Clarke and Ensign J. Peacoc i ° 

Mth Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. M‘Grath, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Martin, promoted on the Staff, 

97th Foot-—Capt. R. Swire, from half-pay 17th Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet-Ma- 
jor C. H. Lumley, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, 
‘under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; J. Rudge, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
in succession to Lieut. Anderson, who retires. 

Rifle Brigade—Brevet-Col. H. Penleaze, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col.; 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. F. R. Elrington to be Lieut.-Col, by purchase, vice Penleaze, 
who retires ; the surname of the Capt. restored to full-pay on the Ist inst. is Norris, 
and not Morris, as stated in the Gazette of the 4th inst. 

3d West India Regiment—Ensign C. OL. L. Prendergast to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice De Ruvignes, promoted in the Gold Coast Artillery Corps; R. J. 
Stewart, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Prendergast. 

Gold Coast Artillery Corps—Licut. C. U. T. B. De Ruvignes, from the 3d West 
India Regt. to be Capt. without purchase. 

Dépot Battalion—¥For Major D. G. A. Darroch, from half-pay Unatt. vice Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. Pretyman, appointed to the 60th Foot, which appeared in Gazette of ith 
inst. read Major D. G. A. Darroch, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, &c. 

Staf’—Brevet-Col. Hon, W. L. Pakenham, C.B. Licut.-Col. half-pay Unatt. to be 
Deputy-Adjt.-Gen. to the Forces serving in the East Indies ; Brevet-Col. E. R. Weth- 
erall, C.B. Major half-pay Unatt. to be Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen, to the Forces 
serving in the East Indies, 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. UH. C. Martin, from the 94th Foot, to be Staff- 
Surg. of the Second Class, vice Park, appointed to the Royal Artillery, The com- 
mission of Assist.-Surg. W. H. Leslie, M.D. to bear date 7th May 1855, instead of 
Ist August 1857, as stated in the Gazette of the 28th ultimo. 

Brevet.—Major-Gen. A. C. Mercer, Royal Artillery, to be Lieut.-Gen. vice Hut- 
chesson, deceased ; Col, W. Bell, Royal Artillery, to be Major-Gen. vice Mercer, 

The undermentioned officers to have the local rank of Lieut.-Gen. in the East 
Indies—Major-Gen. M. Beresford; Major-Gen. the Hon. T. Ashburnham, C.B, 

In consequence of the promotion of Col, W. Bell to be Major-Gen. the following 
officers on the Retired Full-pay List of the Royal Artillery, who stood above him 
on the Effective List, to have the honorary rank of Major-General, viz.—Brevet- 
Colonels W. Dunn, J. Gray, J. Fogo, Hon. W. Arbuthnot, H. Blachley, G. J. 
Belson, R. F. Romer, R. C. Molesworth. 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Major the Hon. Clifford, on half-pay 
Unatt. are ‘* Henry Hugh.” 















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 8. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Voros and Co, London—Maguire and Co. Manchester, 
commission-merchants ; as far as regards J. Colby—Jones and Smith, Richmond 
Street, St. George’s Road, Southwark, chair-makers—Turner and Russell—Briggs 
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Brothers, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, machine-holders—Harding and Co. Pall 
Mall, lacemen—Stevens and Co. Chorlton-upon-Medlock, coach-builders ; as far 
as regards J. Barlow—Golding and Barrow, Coleman Street, wine-merchants— 
Sharp and Slagg, Gainsborough, maltsters—Ross and Walter, Hartlepool West, 
sail-makers—Taylor and Cummins, bricklayers—Devey and Dale, Shoe Lane, 
founders—Churchward and Co. Liverpool, ship-smiths—Saxon and Turner, Open- 
shaw, Lancashire, engineers—Hariis and Appleton, Huddersfield, linen-drapers— 
Tanner and Co. Liverpool, ship-bread-bakers; as far as regards T. Redmond— 
Fountain and Co. Hull, fruit-merchants—Edwards and Hallam, Northampton, 
boot-manufacturers—Lyddall and Gregory, Bedford Street, Strand, shirt-collar- 
manufacturers—Kirkman and Symons, Bridge Road, Battersea, iron-founders— 
Bowber and Collins, Bristol, oil-merchants—Lyle and Co. Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, upholsterers—N. W. and I. W. Spicer, Chard, surgeons. i 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joun KirkHam, Bridge Road, Battersea, iron-founder. 

Bankrupts.—W 111M Harvey Brook, Peerless Place, City Road, cheesemonger, 
to surrender Sept. 15, Oct. 20: solicitor, Cattlin, Ely Place; official assignee, Gra- 
ham, Coleman Street. : 

WiiuraM Hvrcnison, Frant, Tunbridge Wells, stone-merchant, Sept. 15, Oct. 20: 
solicitors, Clarke and Carter, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street. i 

Grorer Bear, Sudbury, butcher, Sept. 16, Oct. 20: solicitor, Goodday, Fish 
Street Hill; official assignee, Stansfeld, singhall Street. 

Tnomas Hart, Charlotte Street, Blackfriars, hat-manufacturer, Sept. 16, Oct. 24: 


solicitor, Crafter, Doughty Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
Tueornitvs Kirknam, Leadenhall Street, merchant, Sept. 16, Oct. 24: solicitors, 
Kaye and Son, Symonds Inn; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 
21: solicitors, 





Samve. Peacock Trsers, Great Yarmouth, grocer, Sept. 16, Oct 
Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; Miller and Co. Norwich; official assignee, Cannan, 
Aldermanbury. 

Joux Noakes, Park Place, Kennington Cross, linen-draper, Sept. 17, 
solicitor, Oldknow, Guildford Place, Russell Square; official assignee, 
Aldermanbury. 

WiruiaM Joseru Sears and James Sears, Ivy Lane, printers, Sept. 18, Oct. 23: 
solicitors, Jenkinson and Co. Clement's Lane ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basing- 


Oct. 24: 
Cannan, 


hall Street. 

Grorce Wr11aAM Basnam and Cuarces Epwarp Davis, Walbrook, oilmen, Sept. 
21, Oct. 19: solicitors, Pocock and Poole, Bartholomew Close; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Samvet Bacne and Samve. Terrivs Bacue, Birmingham, jewellers, Se pt. 21, Oct. 
14: solicitors, Powell and Son, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham, 

Mary Brows, Kinfare, Staffordshire, grocer, Sept. 18, Oct. 9: 
and Dent, Wolverhampton; James, Birmingham; official assign 
Birmingham, 

Daviw Davies, Llandilofawr, Carmarthenshire, grocer, l 
licitors, Bevan and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bri 

Perrin and Co, Great St. Helen's and Bristol, 
solicitors, Brittan and Son, Bristol; official assignee, Mill 

Henry Greaves, Halifax, reed-imaker, Sept. 24, Oct. 23: soli 
Co. Halifax ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 


solicitors, Deakin 
Whitmore, 





22, Oct. 20: so- 
} 











merchauts, Sept. 21, Oct. 20: 


, Bristol. 
iters, Wavell and 

















Gronce Prevost Oxiey, Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 28, Oct. 19: solicitors, 
Forshaw and Goodman, Liverpool : official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpe 

Joun Capman, Upholland and Billinge, Lancashire, brick-maker, 1, Oct 
12: solicitor, Darlington, Wigan; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool, 

Dividends.—Sept. 29, Erswell, Satfron Walden, builds Sept Hatch, Friday 
Street, furrier—Sept. 29, Brooke, Leadenhall Market, and Wind »rovision-dealer 
—Sept. 29, Mee, Leicester, m ifacturer of plain and fancy hosiery—Sept. 29, 
Hemingway, Derby, painter—Oct. 15, Jones, Brecon, builder 

Certificates to be granted 4 ss cause be shown to the contrai the day of 
mecting.—Oct. 1, Nash, College Hill, wine-merchant—Sept. 2 Mortimer, Lee, 
Kent, builder—Sept. 29, Wheeldon, Manchester, paching- id eabinet-manu- 
facturer—Oct, 8, Clark, St. Thomas the Apostle, Devonsh tea-dealer—O 
Lake, Topsham, maltster—Oct. 5, Bate, Shrewsbury, wine-merehant—Oct. 5, 
Wheeler, Hereford, miller. 

Scotch Sequestrations, *, boot-manufacturer, Sept. 11—IXnox, Melrose, 





tothes, Elgin, merchant, Sept. 12. 


Roxburghshire, Sept. 12 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 11. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Nuttall 1 Pybus, Bury, Lincolnshire 
Russell and Rockett, Newb -l,y-the-Sea, Northumberland, 
and Moore, Bristol, soap-manuf rers—Thornhill and Dickson, 

where, nurserymen—Hubbard and Evans, proprietors of a board 
ladies, Margate —Sidney and Co, Liverpool, mere Hatton 
chants —Dobbie and Co, Birming)iam, groecers— ttand Radcliff, Park Mill, Hey- 


linen-drapers— 
monger Jones 
Bristol, and else- 


1 for young 




















wood, Lancashire, cotton-spinne Gray and Oats, Truro, mercers—Navy and 
Braithwaite, Leeds er elsewhere, photographic-artists—W. and T. Munton, Wal- 
tham, Leicestershire, lime-merchants—Morgan and Co. Bristel, tailors—E. and A. 
Roberts, Liverpool, milliners—Taylor and Co. Bradford, Y« hire, worsted-spin- 
ners—Hogg and Ritchie, Great St. ‘Thomas Apostle, stationers—J. and J. M*Cubbin, 

Dawson and Knight, Mortimer St. Cavendish 


Linslake, Buckinghamshire, drapers 








and Chelmsford, auctioneers—Wildy and Sons, L n Tun Archway, 
) r and Chancery Lane, law-booksellers—Lindky and Son, Mansfield, 
builders—Greaves and Co. Leeds or elsewhere, file-emanufacturers ; as far as regards 


spinners, 





- Greaves—The North Moor Mill Company, Oldham, Lancashire, 
Bankruptcies Annulled —Evv » Poutack, Fieldgate Street, yar-refiner, 
Joun and Witiiam Lowpen, Coleshill Street, Pimlico, ship-owners 
Bankrupts.—Wu.1aM Harprse, Lewisham and Margate, builder, to surrender 





ept. 23, Oct. 23: solicitors, Towne, Broad Strect Buildings; Tlowne, Margate; 

official assignee, Cannan, Alderma bury. 
Groxrcr Warp, Sandgate, Kent, hotel-keeper, Sept. 24, Oct. 23: solicitors, Fry 
k, Folkestone ; official assignee, Whitmore, Ba- 


and Loxley, Cheapside; Wightwi 
singhall Street. 
Howarp Git, 
chant, Sept. 23, Oct. : 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 
Samvet Pyau. Dierosr, St. I 





water, mer- 


assignee, 


nt North, Porchester Square, 
Edwards, Coleman Street ; 






solicit 





mards-on-Sea, grocer, Sept. 23, Oct. 29: soli- 
citors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, Graham, Coleman St, 
Tuomas Taytor, Osborne Place jlackheath, grocer, Sept. 24, Oct. solicitor, 
Atkinson, Quality Court, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basingholl St 
Epwarp SMALL, St. Gregory, Canterbury, plumber, Sept. 17, Oct, 28: solicitors, 
Walker and Son, St. Swithin’s Lane ; official assignee, Graliam, Coleman Street. 
Joun Passam Suiru, Coventry Street, Haymarket, te Sept. 23, Oct. 28: 
solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 
Street. 
Tuomas Jonn MArsnat, Bishopsgate 
29: solicitors, Linklater and Hack wood, Sise Lane ; official 














ealer, 


Street Without, engineer, Sept. 23, Oct. 
u Graham, Cole- 


ssignec 







man Street. 
Joux Bapuam, Hillingdon and Ruislip, builder, Sept. 25, Oct : solicitors, 
Poole and Gamlin, Gr y’s Inn Square ; official assignee, Stansfeld, 





ur Salisbury, inn-keeper, Sept. + : $0- 
ham, Col 


): solicitors, 


Tnromas Gurrrniner, Wilton, ne 
licitor, Gilham, Bartlett's Buildings; official assignee, G nan Street. 

James Scrupy, Bishopstortford, wer, Sept. 25, Oct. Harrison 
and Dobree, Hart Street, Bloomsbury : official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Ronerr Haus and THomas Hyper, Dudley, mill-manufacturers, Sept. 25, Oct. 15: 
solicitors, Caldicott and Canning, Dudley; Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham. 

Heyary Hent Sayer, Bristol, corn-factor, Sept. 22, Nov. 2: solicitors, Bevan and 
Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Jomy and Ronerr Hamiron, Halifax, wire-workers, Sept. 24, Oct. 23 : 
Wavell and Co. Halifax ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Ricuarp Burer, Manchester, bookseller, Sept. 25, Oct. 15 
and Robinson, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester, 

Watson Wurre, Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, grocer, Oct. 2, 28: 
Forster, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Bolding and Simpson, Gracechurch Street; official 
assignee, Baker, Newcastle-on-T ye. 

Dividends.—Oct. 13, Wharton, Nottingham, iron-founder—Oct. 16, Baxter and 
Toone, Nottingham, dyers—Oct. 13, Wharton, Nottingham, machine-maker—Oct. 
16, Winning, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. small-ware-manufacturer—Oct. 6, Robinson, 
Nottingham, silk-merchant—Oct. 16, Ilardy, Nottingham, miller—Oct. 6, Hewitt, 
Derby, chemist—Oct. 8, Salter, Swansea, grocer—Oct. 3, Marshall and Smith, 
edge-tool-manufacturers, Sheffield—Oct. 3, Hanson and Walker, Sheffield, coach- 
builders, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
mecting.—Oct. 5, Slaughter, High Street, Borough, hop-merchant—Oct. 5, Torring, 


Plymouth, builder, 






solicitors, 





Higson 


: solicitors, 


solicitors, 











} 


md Co, Halifax, mer- 





Scotch Sequestrations.—Murray, Glasgow, commission-merchant, Sept. 16— 
Pendreigh and Daly , Glasgow, drapers, Sept. 15—Alexander, Airdrie, draper, Sept. 
19—Ponsonby, Edinburgh, proprietor of the ‘Christian Family Advocate and 
Literary Review,” Sept. 18—Guttstam, Glasgow, manufacturer, Sept. 18—The 
Montrose Foundry, Montrose, Sept. 15—Macintosh, Edinburgh, coal-merchant, 
Sept. 21—Mather, erdeen, merchant, Sept. 17—Ruthven, Dundee, ship-broker, 
Sept. 22—Stewart, Edinburgh, wine-merchant, Sept. 21—Bannerman, Glasgow, 
baker, Sept. 15. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




























































| Saturd. | Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes, Thurs. | Friday. 
Sper Cent Consols .......s.eseseens 90} 90} 9 908 904 ong 
Ditto for Account ..... ; ‘| 90h | 909 | ged | on so) | 908 
3 per Cents Reduced .. shut -_ -_ = — —_— 
New 3 per Cents ..... . 91 91k 91 shut —_ -— 
Long Annuities .| shut —- -_-- — ona 
Annuities 1885 .. ° -| shut —_ -—- oe — — 
Wank Stock,9perCent .... .| shut — — — —— — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent «| 212) -— -— 213 — 210 
Exchequer Bills, 2jd. per diem 5 dis. 5 1 5 7 4 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 . eee —_ es | 983 ee Osh 
India Bonds.4 per Cent . —_— —_—_— io 20 dis. -— 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 
ones 5 p- Ct. $l) DEED. cocecnnnscvcceced 4) p. Ct. 9oR 

A 98 Mexican » ed 21; 

2— ee Peruvian .... i— 79 ex d, 

56— 1024 Portuguese 1853 . 3s— 45} 

6‘ — 81 Russian 56— loys 
Chilian ... - -— Sardinian 5 — Co) 
Danish . '-— 101 | Spanish .... 3=— Pe 
Ditto. 3t— — Ditto New Deferred 3- 258 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .2) — 64} Ditto Passive 5 
Ditto... eseccocsese = 993 Turkish.... .... 95 
DROME cccccccccceseces 3s. =— 66f. 50c. | Venezuela......... 323 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwayrs— { Banxs— 

Bristol and Exeter....... Australasian ........sseesee 88} 
Caledonian...... British North American.... 61, 
Chester and Holyhe City ...... cecvvcveceres 65} 
Eastern Counties....... Colonial ..... 2 





Commercial of London 
Engl. Scotsh. & Austra 
London .... 


Edinburgh and Glasgow ee 
Glasgow and South-Western 


15§ ex d. 
Great Northern. 49} 


































































Great South. and West. Irc land. London and County 293 
Gront WesterM, .....c0ccccescee ikexd london Chrtd. Bunk. of Australia ls 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 100} | London Joint Stock............] Sik 
Lancaster and Carlisle. . ape 79 London and Westminster . +} 47 
London, Brighton ,& South € 104} National Kank .. — 
London and Blackwall ........+] 5p exd National Provincial . -— 
London and North-Western. . ry exd New South Wales. — 
London and South-Western... 91} Oriental .......... 36 
Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln. | 42 Provincial of Ireland 61} 
Midland ....... one Sljexd South Australia 33 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)}| = =—- | Union of Australis a 
North British oocsesoel 49} Union of London.. 26¢ 
North-Eastern—Berwick....... | 92hexd | Unity ses eeeseeees eeesenes -—— 
North-Eastern—York .... | 798 ex d. Westera Bank of London....... —_— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 33 Docxs— ‘ 
Scottish Central | lot } East and West India 1085 
Scottish Midland ee London ageccewnens =o 
South-Eastern and Dover .. 68pexd St. Katherine 9 
Rastern of France . 2 Victoria ...... _ 
Bast Indian ..... evece | MisceLiane 
Geelong and Melbourne | Australian icultural .. 
Grand Trunk of Canada ... Sih | British American Land 
Great Indian Peninsular .....! 1 Canada . sasue 
Great Western of Canada . 21} } Crystal Palace z 
Paris and Lyons .....-0+++0+ 34} | Electric Telegrs “| 
Mixes— General Steam ine 
Australian .....cccecreeeeeene 5 National Discount. | 
trazilian Imperial ‘ 1} London Discount .......... sonal 
Ditto St. John del Rey cococel iw oem ye and Oricntal Steam | 
Cobre Copper ..... conecevocesel 47 toyal Mail Steam | 
Ithymney Iron... oeeee .! 22} South Australian ............6. 
BULLION. Per oz. | METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 | ae — = > ~~; a -— r 4 ° - : 
. Ws ATS. cee ad 
Mexican Dollars ........eeee0+ »s & 6&8 F Lead, British Pig ... 25 5 ©... 2515 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 1} | Steel, Swedish Keg... 2210 0.. 0 0 @ 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 11. 
’ 




























s s . 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... 64to 66 Pine.... Indian Corn. 
Fine ...... 0o— 0 Foreign,K. 48 — 60 | Peas, Hog. Vats, Feed.. 
Ked, New. 56—60 White F. 60 —64 | Maple Fine .... 

4 +e++- 6CO—62 | Rye ; White Poland ... 28—30 
White Old 0— 0| Barley Blue...... O— @ “ime .... 
PONS ccees o— 0 Malting .. Beans, Ticks 38— 42 Potato.... 

New ...... 58—63 | Malt, Ord... 66—73 Marrow... 44—48 Fine .... 3 

WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Sept. 5 Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... Ss. 44. | Rye .ccoce 39s. 2d, Wheat .... 59%. 4d. | Rye ....... 398. ° 
Barley 12 67 4606«2 Barley.... 40 5 Heans... 7 #1 
Oats .occcce 2 67 PCOS ..ccc0e 41 8 | Oats...... 27 9 Peas ....00 41 3 

FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town -made ........++- per sack 50s.to 53s. | Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds .. 4a 46 Carlow, 51. 12s. to 5i. lds. per owt. 
Hssex and Suffolk,on boardship 41 — 43 | Bacon, Irish ........... per cwt. 76s. — 7%, 
Norfolk and Stockton o — 41 Cheese, Cheshire, tine cocseee 18 = 84 
American ....... 27 — Derby, pale ....... - 6 — 74 
30 — 34 Hams, York .........0cseeeeeees —100 


Canadian ... 
Bread, 64d. to 44. the 4lb. loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newcoate ann Lrapennate.* CaTTLe MARKET.” 





cesccccosece oF 
Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 3d. to 6s. Gd. 


| Heap or CaTTLte at Tas 















« 5. ¢ s. d. ‘ sa CaTriLe-MARKET 
Reef... 3 2to3 ltod 2 .... 4 Oto4 Ctod 8 Monday. Friday, 
Mutton 3 8-4 2-4 6 44—-5 0—5 4 Beasts... 5,912 ..... 1,002 
Veal... 3 4—-40—4 6 40—44—4 8 | Sheep..24,c40 7,low 
Pork 40—48-—5 4 - 4€4—4 86—5 0 Calves... 215. 528 
Lamb. 44-5 0-5 4 -. &5'0—5 8—6 2 PASS ccc B80 cocce 2lu 

* To sink the offai, per 8 Ib 
HOPS. | WooL 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 0s. to 0s. | Down Tegs .........+. per lb. 18d.to 18jd. 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... © — @ | Half-bred Wethers........... o— 06 
Sussex ditto ° o— oO Leicester Fleeces 5 — 16 
Farnham ditto ........... «+ O — © | Combing Skins ...........+++ o=— oO 


HAY AND STRAW. 
SMITHFIELD. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
y MITECHAPEL. CUMBERLAND. 


S4s.to Me. 









Hay, Good ....+-+++. JOS. CO 758. seccccceees 75s. to B4s.. 
Inferior . 50 , D ccccs 70 — 76 
New 0 65 — 7 as 70 — & 
Clover. oe 90 9 — 105 100 — 110 
Wheat Straw 26 BED ccccccceces 30 — 33 






















GROCERIES 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perlb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 8d. | Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 5s. 4d.to 60 Od, 
Congou, fine . ol Li —323 6 Brandy, best Brands..... 15 0 — 16 6 
Pekoe, flowery .... ee 9—46 Cotton, N. Orleans, pe oé-~—- 09 
In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 57 6 — 68 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 80s. Od. to 97s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian,perton.260 © — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary ...... .. 65s. Od. to 67s. 0d. | Tallow P. Y.C...perewt.65 0 — 0 @ 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 97s. 0d. to 105s. Od Town ......+-0055- 4 8 — @ @ 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 24s. Od. to 28s. 0d. | Rape Oil, English refined 61 0 — © 0 
Sugar, Muscovado, average. . i POWM sc scecees o-—49 0 
West India Molasses .... Linseed Oil.... +39 6— 080 
POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil 090 — 50 6 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 0Os.to 0s. Paste OF .c0 ccnccccests --.47 Om 0 0 
” —- 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .210 0 — 0 0 
York Regents o-— 0 Coals, Hetton........ oven 18 Om 0 O 
cococee O = @ TeOs crccecsscecee 9 Om OC 


Scotch 4, «++. 
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[az SCHOOLS OF ART AND 
DRAWING at South Kensington, and in the follow- 
ing Metropolitan Districts, will reopen on the Ist of Ocro- 
BER. 
1. Spitalfields, Crispin Street, Spitalfields. 
2. Finsbury, William Street, Wilmington Square. 
3. St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell Street. 
4. Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford Road. 
5. St. Martin’s in the Fields, Long Acre. 
6. Lambeth, St. Mary’s, Princes Road. 
7. Hampstead, Dispensary Building. 
And 37, Gower Street, Bedford Square, for Female 
Students only 
For Prospectuses, Terms, &c. 
schools. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


TROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE 


apply at the respective 





APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. The PRO 
SPECTUS for the ensuing SESSION 1857-'8, ‘eee EY 2 


information about the Lectures, Laboratories, Fees, &c.) is 

ready, and will be sent on application to Trenuam Rerxs, 

Esq. Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 


RACTICAL YCH 





r 1 
PSYCHOLOGY—UNI- 
VERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

During the evening Winter Session (1857-58) Dr. LAY- 
COCK pro; to arrange those of his lectures on the PRAC- 
TICE OF MEDICINE which treat of Mental Disorders 
intoa distinct course of Practical P: hology,in which he 
will systematically develop mental science in its applica- 
tion to all morbid states of the consciousness. While this 
course will form an integral part of Dr. Laycocx's ordinary 
College lectures, it will be so conducted that Students of 
Theology, Law, and Arts may attend it exclusively. 

__ University of Edinburgh, | 5th September 1857. 


ATH MINERAL-WATER HOSPI- 


TAL, for the GRATUITOUS USE of the POOR from 
ALL PARTS of the UNITED KINGDOM. 

The present building, opened in 1742, being in many 
important respects defe tive, the President and Governors 
have recently Purchas*! :ome adjoining Premises, upon 
which they propose to Erect Wards, with Day Rooms, 
&c., and a Chapel, and to provide an Airing Ground. 
By this means, and by the Improvements they hope effect to 
in the present Hospital, they will be enabled to promote the 
more speedy recovery of the Patients, and thus render the 
Institution more extensively useful than it is at present. 

Contributions for this purpose are earnestly requested by 
od Governors of the Hospital; and will be received by 

Messrs. Hoare, Bankers, Fleet Street, London; and by any 
of the Banks in Bath; and by Mr. Bensamin Srana, the 
Registrar of the Hospital. 


> = 
RY SEA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Limited.) 
FIRST SECTION—ALEXANDRIA TO ADEN. 
Capital 300,000/. in 60,000 Shares of 5/. per Share. 
1. to be paid on application. 

20,0007. per annum to be guaranteed by the Hon. the East 
India Company and her Majesty's Government from date 
of receipt of the first message. 

Offices—No. 8, Moorgate Street. 
Directors. 
John C. Marshman, Esq. late of Calcutta, Chairman. 
Sir R. Macdonald Stephenson, Deputy-Chairman. 

James Allan, Esq. Managing Director of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company 

J. A. Arbuthnot, Esq. (Messrs. Arbuthnot, Latham, and Co. 

Sir 8. George Bonham, Bart. K.C.B. 

John Bowman, Esq. (Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, and Co 

R. W. Crawford, ke. M.P. Chairman of the East Indian 
Railway Company, (Messrs. Crawford, Colvin, and Co 
London. 

Frederick G. Dalgety, Esq. (Messrs. Dalgety and Co. London 
and Australia.) 

Thomas Dent, Esq. 
Co. London.) 

William Dent, Esq. late Director of the Hon. the East India 
Company. 

George Dewhurst, Esq. Manchester. 

W. Gladstone, Esq. (Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, and Co. Lon- 


don. 

Adam Steuart Gladstone, Esq. 

— Co. Li — ) 

1. Gregson, Esq. M.P. (Messrs. Gregson and Co. Londcn. 
Capt t. Hall, R.N. C. F.R.S. Director of the Peninsular and 
iental Steam Navigation Company. 
Christopher Rawson, Esq. (Messrs. Rawson, Sons, and Co. 

London.) 

Bric Carrington Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 

Smiths, Lombard Street, London.) 

Alexander Wilson, Esq. F.R.S. late of Madras Civil Service. 
(With power to add to their number 
Bankers—Messrs. Giyn, Mills, and Co. and Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths. 

Solicitors—Messrs. C. H. and W. Freshficld and Newman. 
Brokers—Messrs. Scott, Corthorn, and Scotts. 
Secretary—Charles Lennox Peel, Esq. 

The urgency of the undertaking is universally admitted. 
The remunerative results are placed beyond all doubt. Per 
fect immunity from all risk is secured by the Limited Lia- 
bility Act, and by the guarantees of the Government, the 
East India Company, and the contractors. Asa great and 
important national question, it is only necessary to urge 
upon all who feel any interest in securing immediate tele 
graphic communication with India to give their earnest and 
cordial support to an enterprise which is brought before the 
public with this sole object. 

Applications for Shares may be sent to the brokers, Messrs. 

corr, Contaonn, and Scorrs, 16, Throgmorton Street, 
or to the Company's offices, No. 8, Moorgate Street ; but no 
application will be considered unless a deposit of 1/. on each 
share applied for is previously made to the bankers of the 
Company. The deposit will be returned if the application is 
not acceded to. 












(Messrs. Palmer, M-ckillop, Dent, and 


(Messrs. Ogilvy, Gillanders, 





TCA MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
- 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
cO."8 NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M.. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
aw each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 


GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 


favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the teeth, ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled. 
Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, this 
unique compound will eradicate all tartar and concretions, 
and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and 
red, and, from its aromatic influence, impart sweetness and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Cavrion.—The 
words ““ ROWLAND’S ODONTO” are on the label, and “ A. 
ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,’ on the Govern- 
ment Stamp ; sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 








‘a a Al 
Frexd for the RELIEF of the SUF- 
FERERS by the MUTINY in INDIA. 

Subscriptions continue TO BE RECEIVED daily, by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, at the Mansionhouse ; by the 
Bank of England and all its branches; by the London 
Joint-Stock Banks and their branches ; by all the private 
Bankers in the Metropolis; and by the ‘National Provincial 
Bank of Ireland and its branches. The Committee meet 
daily at the Mansionhouse, at 3 o'clock precisely. 

EY H 


HENRY BARKLEY DERSON, 





ieut.-Col. Hon. Sec. 
DAVID FORREST, Secretary. 
Mansionhouse, 11th Sept. 1857. 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LON- 
DON Issues (free of charge) CIRCULAR NOTES and 
Letters of Credit payable in all the chief cities and towns on 
the Continent and elsewhere. Interest is now allowed at 
4} per cent, being 1 per cent below the minimum rate of 
discount of the Bank of England, on sums of money placed 
on deposit, subject to a few days’ notice 
Lothbury, and Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MHE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 107. each, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued 
without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commis 
sion. The Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit 
on all the principal cities and towns in Europe. City Office, 
Lothbury. Branches—Westminster, 1, St. Js »s's Squa 
Bloomsbury, 214, High Holborn; Southwark, We ington 
Street, Borough; Eastern, High Street, Whitechapel ; 
Marylebone, 4, Stratford Pls Oxford Street; Temple Bar, 
217, Strand. The rate of interest allowed on deposits of 
5007. and upwards at the Bank or any of its Branches is now 
4} per cent. 

















J. W. GILBART, General Manager 


| Re ‘A and LONDON LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 14, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
—INDIAN ASSURANCES. Military Officers or Ci a 
proceeding to India may effect Assurances on their lives at 
greatly reduced rates, on applicé = at the Offices as above 

. R. IRVINE, Manager 


Date ——y AND SC OTT ISH LAW LIFE 
ASSU ~ ANCE and LOAN = TATION. 
London : Waterloo Place. (Established 1839.) 
babes ribed Capital One Million. 














Directors in Xeni. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
ba 1 John Alexander,Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
James M‘Mahon, Esq. 
George W. Sanders, Esq. 








sir R Ww. C. Brownrigg, Bt. 
Fre vos ae k W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Shippard, Esq. 
Hen *harle: A hilton, Esq. | C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 
John W liam Fisher, E sq. Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 

In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of ee upon personal security. 


2 HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary. _ 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
p PANY, 


39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 





Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. John Humph Esq. Ald. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, E: sq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffveson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 











ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 











an Assurance Fund of 430,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000/. a year. 
Premiums to assure 1007. Whole Term. 

c i ~ 

One Seven With Without 

Age. Year. Years. Profits. Profits 

20 917 8 ..£019 9 «+e £11510 .. 11110 

30 323 . 7 $88.8 @¢ 7 

@ oc 16 © on 7 « 2410 

@®.. iM} .. 8 .. 4 011 

@.. 884. 9. € 010 





BRANCH. 


MUTUAL 
tonus system are entitled, at the end of 
in nine tenths or 90 per cent of 


Assurers on the 
five years, to participate 
the profits 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allowa reversion 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5to 15 per cent on the sum assured 

One-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 








main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 





Loans upon appr 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge. 

The medical officers atte “ ev 
2 o'clock B » Resident | Director. 


RUPTURES.—BKY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
\ HITE’S MOC-M AIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here « “d; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite isting pow is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 


BLASstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS ant all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
Postage 6d 

Joun Waitt, Manufacturer, 228, London. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Let the sick 

take heed. The stomach is the commissariat of the 
physical system. It furnishes the material sustenance of 
every organ. If disordered, the whole body languishes; but 
however severe ly affected its tone and vigour, may always 
be restored by a course of these irresistible Pills. Bile, in- 
digestion, liver comp’ , and other disorders of the sto 
mach, can easily be cured by the use of Holloway’s Pills ; 
thousands attest to this asscrtion, and no sufferer that has 
ever tried them will deny their supreme efficacy Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at Professor 
Hottoway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


- ay at a quarter before 




















Piccadilly, 
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of the newest designs always on view 


DUCATION IN PARIS.—Madlle, 


DE CORNET (who resided six years with the late Mrs. 
Kray) and her Sisters, 11, Rue de Chaillot, © hamps Elysées, 
RECEIVE a limited number of SELECT PU S. Refer- 
ence permitted to the Kev. Dr. Emerton, Principal of Han- 
we li ¢ college, who will forward a Prospectus ‘pplication. 


PIANOFORTES for SALE at HAP. 

PELL'S.—The best instruments by Broadwood, Cy lard, 

Evrard, &c. for SALE or HIRE. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, 
and 13, George Street, Hz anover Square 


—_———.. 
HE ALEXANDRE HARMON IUM at 
Six Guineas, perfect for Class- omaing, Private use 
for the School-room.—CHAPPELL and ( % and 50, 
Bond rent, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square 















, or 
New 





THE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM., 


The best that can be made, price 55 Guineas. Ilins- 
trated catalogues of Pianofortes and Harmoniums upon ap 
plication to CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond 
Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


——_—__—_. 
, Y . > +TTr 
THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 
with one stop and five octaves, 10 Guineas ; 
15 Guineas; five stops, 22 Guine 
Guineas.— Full descriptive lists 
CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, 
George Street, Hanover Square. 


ADIES’ INDIA AND WEDDING 

4 OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, from their 
many years’ experience and extensive Stock, are enabled to 
furnish these orders at a short notice, in a very superior 
, at wholesale prices. 11, Wigmore Street. Established 











three onpe, 
and eight stops, 25 
sent on application to 
New Bond Street, and 13, 





z 








1792. 





, . . 
.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazenny on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label use di so many years, and signed 
Evizaseru Lazexny.—6, Edwards Street, Port: un Square. 


| R, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAF ERS 


give instant relic ews a rapid cure of asthma, 
and all disorders of the breath and lungs. To sin 
public speakers they are invaluable for clearing and 
strengthening the voice They have a pleasant taste 
Price ls. 1}d. 2s. 9d. and Ils per box. Sold by all druggists , 


()SLER GLASS CHAN- 


[JARVEY’s SAUCE 











4ZER’S CR YSTAL 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large ment of Glass Lustres, De aters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manuthetery, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


™ 
ON CRE DIT. 
crear GENERAL MOUI 
‘i all Pon oer ona 
» the facilities of 
the lowest possible prices to those 

















NDIA.—MOURNING 


of the 


Messrs. JAY, 
ING WAREHOUS 
broad commercial b 
CREDIT and to cha 











families who in consequence of the late deplorable events 
in India may require mourning attire 
Orders by post or otherwise attended to in Town or 


Couutry 
The London General Mourning Warchouse, 
Nos. 247, 249, 251, Regent Street—J AY'S 


. TaN oT r . . 
prok FOREIGN TOUR, THE 
; SIDE, DEER-STALKING, OR GROUSE- 
SHOOTING 
Garments of Mixed Colours and Substances prepared 
‘or each purpose. 
THE SUIT IS £5 ; 
and consists of Coat, ‘Trouse rs, Waistcoat, and Cap, with 
a Waterproof Cape to be ‘d up in a Courier-bag, or 
Hold-all, to be worn by « massing over the shoulder; 
this latter, (viz. Travelling-bag,) will form the only extra 
charge. To be had only of 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114,116,118, 120, REGENT STREET ; 
__ and COR NHILL, LONDON 


“J. and D. NICOLL’S 


M! ESSRS. H. J. 
4 Current LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 
and fit, as 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, both in manufacture 
follows— 





SEA- 

































MILITARY TUNIC, ee 4 
¥ eeeenee 4 

EVE) 2 6 and tH) 
FROCK COATS” 0 and 0 
ANGOLA Morni 9 
” Waistcoats .. 6 
Trousers ... 0 

The ir Registered Palet i) 
The Allied Sleeve Cape 0 






Boys’ Clothing « aecording to size 





Deputy Licutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Cleric al 
Robes. 
Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, Navy, and 
Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries, &€ 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, 


London. 
INNEFORD'S 
URE F L UID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, whichis hichly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dixnxerony and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloy nd Belts, New bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


jet TY THOUS 

fected without medicine, ae 
by DU BARRY'S delicious REV rA 
D, which saves fifty times its cost ae remedic 



























SAND Cc U R ES have 1 een 
or expense, 
ARABICA 
mn 














the effectual removal of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), | 
leney Phie zm, all nervous, bilious, and liver compl 8, 
onstipation, dysentery, diarrhea, acidity, palpit ly 
oe irtburn, he adaches, hysteria, neuralgia, debility, de- 
spondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, and sickness at the 


bronchitis, con 
To the most en 


sinking, fits, cough, asthma 
also children's complaints 


stomach, 
sumption, 














feebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and din- 
ner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous ane 
museuls < energy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Sho tand, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ip i wed Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castic stuart, Major 
General Thomas Kir and 50,000 other respec.able persons, 
whose health has been perfec tly restored by it after all othe r 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, Lb., 2s. Sd 

4s. Gd.; Sib., Ils. ; T2tb., 228.5; the I2lb. carciag fre « 


receipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and ie 
gent Street, London; Fortaum Mason, and Co. 182, 
dilly ; 330, Strand ; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch %* ; 
63, and 150, Oxford Street ; 49, Bishopsgate Strect Within. 
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Just published, price 6s. cloth n 
HE REBELLION IN INDIA: 
How to Prevent Another. By Joun Bruce 
Norton, Esq. Barrister-at-law, M adras. 
OO BRroruers, 23, , Cornhill, E E Ce 
is published, crown Bvo. >. cloth, pric rice “e 63. 64 6d. 
VACATION RAMBLE IN 
Az NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By X and Y, 


two unknown quantities ). 
‘ Cambridge: MAcMILLan and Co, 


ee 
HE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. R. M‘Cviziocn, Esq. Fourth 
Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved ; with a 
new Index. In 8vo. price 15s. 
4, & C. Buack, Edinburgh. 


This “This day i is 





Loneman & Co. London, 


In2 vols. Sve. now reduced from 1/. 5s. to 15s, 
IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
DAVID HUME. From the Papers bequeathed 
by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
other Original Sources. By Jomn Hitt Burrow, Esq. 
Advocate. 


A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh. Lonomay & Co, London, 





Price reduced from 4/. 4s, to 2/. 12s. 6d. 
YTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
Third Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo. 
INDEXES to this and the previous editions, 5s, 
4. & C. Brack, Edinburgh. Lonoman & Co. London, 





In 1 very large vol, 8vo, formerly 17. 1s. now 12s. 
AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTION- 
ARY. Abridged by Jous Jounsroxe. Contain- 
ing all the Words in the Dictionary and Supplement, 
in 4 vols. 4to. incorporated in One Alphabet ; with the 
various Meanings and the Etymons; and embodying the 
Proverbial Sayings and a brief Description of the 
Ancient Usages and Manners of Scotland. 
A. KC. Bucs, Edinburgh. Loneman & Co. London. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

BARTH’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL 

500 Copias. 
FORTUNE’S LATER TRAVELS IN CHINA, 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST. SIMON, 
HAMILTON’S TRAVELS IN SINAIT. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Ry Cuartes Kivesiey, 1200 

Copies. 
HINCHLIFPF’sS VISIT TO THE HIGH ALPS, 
RUSKIN’S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING, 
ESSAYS BY JOHN EAGLES. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE.—ROMANY RYE. 
ARAGO’S LIVES OF MEN OF SCIENCE, 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, VOLS, III. 

IV. 2000 Copies. 
GREYSON’S CORRESPON DENCE. 
THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. By Mrs. Gore. 
THE CITY. By ALexanper Suirn. 
ANNE SHERWOOD.—STILL WATERS, 
=e k’S RESIDENCE IN CALIFOR- 


AFRICA, 





AND 


FARINA. By Grorncr MAcponaLp, 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.—QUITS! 

BOWRING'S KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF 
SIAM. 

HARRIS'S SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCA- 
SION 

KANE'S s ARC TIC EXPLORATIONS. 

FROU DE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

THE DAYS OF MY LIFE.—GLENCORE. 

STOUGHTON’S AGES OF CHRISTENDOM, 

MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS, 

THE GOOD OLD TIMEs.—BOTHWELL, 

MEMOIRS OF FREDERIC PERTHES. 

THORN BURY’S SONGS OF THE JACOBITES, 

LORD DUFFERIN’S YACH £ VOYAGE, 

POEMS. By Grorgr Macnoxar. 

MEMOIRS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 1500 





SHOLIDAY IN SAXONY. 

GUIZOT’S LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

THE ATHELINGS.—JONN HALIFAX. 

MEMOIRS OF FELICE ORSINI. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE, By Miss Yoner. 1000 
Copies. 

THE VOYAGE OF 11.M.S. “ RESOLUTE.” 

MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH DAVIES. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. 

CHOW-CHOW. By Lady F ALKLAND. 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 1000 
Copies. 

READ’S RURAL POEMS.—QUEDAH. 

A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. 8. C. Hann, 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By X and Y. 

THE PROFESSOR. By Cvrrer Bett. 

LOFTUS’S RESEARCHES IN CHALDEA, 

MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL GURNEY. 

HELEN AND OLGA.—LITTLE DORRIT. 

WAYSIDE FANCIES. By Mrs. Broprrtr. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS.—TALLANGETTA, 

HUC’S CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, 

AURORA LEIGH.—JEsSSIFE CAMERON. 

HELPS’S SPANISIT CONQUESTS IN AME- 
RICA. 

ANDERSON’S EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA, 

MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH DE VALOIS. 

BOSWELL’S LETTERS TO TEMPLE. 

MILLER’S TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS, 

MEMOIRS OF GENERAL NAPIER. 

THE DEAD SECRET.— NOTHING NEW. 

ARMSTRONG’S ARCTIC DISCOVERIES, 

Single Subscription 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

fteen volumes of the Newest Works at one time, 

. geable (in Sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per 
snnum. Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, 

and Literary Institutions ‘supplied on moderate terms. 

A vised list of Works withdrawn from circulation, and 

ofered at gre atly re duced prices for Cash, is now 

ready, and will be ‘orwarded on application. 

. Caantes Epwarp Mvupir, 

New Oxford St. London; and Cross St. Manchester, 











MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’S NEW VOLUME, 


“CITY POEMS,” 


is now ready, in foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 


The Second Edition of 


BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


* A book which will amuse, oe, and elevate boys, and at the same time is worthy of being placed on the 
same shelf with ‘Stanley’s Life of Arnold,’ as a memorial of a wise man, and a singularly successful governor 
and teacher of boys.”—Spectator, May 2, 1857. 

Wel! planned, well written, and very pure in tone.”—Ezaminer, May 2, 1857, 
MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, 


MR. WRIGHT'S FIRST GREEK CONSTRUING BOOK. 


This day, Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


HELLENICA; 


OR A HISTORY OF GREECE IN GREEK FROM THE INVASION OF XERXES, AS 
RELATED BY DIODORUS AND THUCYDIDES, 
With Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical, and a Vocabulary for the Use of Schools. 
By J. WRIGHT, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School, 
MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 








TOM 











New and Revised Edition, with Emendations and Additions, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Author of “‘ Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” “ Villette,” &c, 
By E. G. GASKELL. 

post 8vo. with Plates. 

65, Cornhill. 


In two volumes, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 





Just published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 37. with a Complete Index and upwards of 554 Illustrations, 


A New Editibn of KITTO’S 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. &e. 

ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, 

INITIALS ARE AFFIXED TO THEIR RESPECTIVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 

ADAM and CHARLES BLACK ; London: 


NUMEROUS AND 


WHOSE 


COMPILED BY 
AMERICAN, 


Edinburgh : LONGMAN and Co, 





Just published, in crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND OF MAN: 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF PASSAGES IN THE 
HEBREW AND GREEK SCRIPTURES; 
Chiefly with a View to the Solution of the Question—Whether the Varieties of the Human 
Species be of more than One Origin ? 
Edited by REGINALD STEWART POOLE, M.R.S .L. &e. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; London: LONGMAN and Co. 


MAPS OF INDIA, &. 


Published by EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. 











Just published, size 31 inches by 26, 


STANFORD'S NEW SPECIAL MAP OF THE REVOLTED DISTRICTS 
OF BRITISH INDLA, 


Comprising the North-west Provinces, the Punjaub, Upper Bengal, and the States 
of Central India, 
Including all the Localities of the Sepoy Insurrection, and showing the Railways, Military and Post-office 
Stations, &e. 


Price, in Sheet, coloured and folded, 2s. 6d.; im case, mounted, 5s, 


MAP OF DELHI AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


From Plan and other Original Materials, transmitted from India, and the Surveys of the 
Honourable East India Company. 


Price in sheet, case, 2s. 6d, 


7 ’ > nl \g 
STANFORD'S MAP OF INDIA, 
Based upon the Surveys executed by Order of the Hon. the East India Company, the Special 
Maps of the Surveyor-General, and other Authorities. 
Showing the latest Territorial Acquisitions of the British, the Independent and Protected States, the Railways, 
Canals, Military Stations, &c.; together with a continuation of the British Trans-Gangetic Provinces, and 
Diagrams, exhibiting Distances and Bearings from the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
On 2 large sheets, coloured, price 18s, 6¢.; mounted in case, 25s. ; roller varnished, Sis. 6d. 


GENERAL MAP OF INDIA, 
With the latest Corrections, and exhibiting by the mode of colouring the British Territory, 
the Subsidiary, Tributary, and Independent States. 
Coloured and folded, price 1s. ; case, 2s. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, Agent by appointment for the Sale of Ordnance Maps, 
Admiralty Charts, and the Maps issued by authority of the Secretary of State for War. 


coloured, Ls. ; 
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Just published, in POF 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE STORY Y GIRLHOOD. 
By Mrs. le. Lyncu. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster Row. 





Just published, Fifth Edition, wT 3s. Gd. i 

OGIC FOR THE MILLION, 
By J. W. Grepart, F.R.S. 

London: Loneman and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
YRA, or the Rose of the East: a Tale 
of the Afghan War, in Nine Cantos. By Evia 
Hacoarp. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 





ETTERS , ats the. ‘SLAVE E STATES. 


By James STIRuine. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Third Edition, revised, with a Postscript, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ACON’S ESSAYS; with Annotations 
by Ricnarp WHATELY, D.D. Archbishop of 


Dublin. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This INCI Fourth Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
RINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, with some of their APPLICATIONS TO 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Joun Srvart MILL. 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 
London : Joun w. PARKER and Son, Wi rest Strand. 


Phi , price 2s, 
[SScRIPTION, of IGLATH PILESER 
I. KING of ASSYRIA, n.c. 1150, as Translated 
by Sir Henry Rawitnsox, Fox Tatnor, Esq. Dr. 


Hincks, and Dr. Oprert. Published by the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 
. WwW. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


London: 





This day, at all the Libraries, price 3s. 6d 
OURNAL OF A BASHI BAZOUK. 
By Hven Mctienevx Watoszey, Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Turkish Horse. 





Groompnrives & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 
NEW ae? tae ag NOVEL. 
HE NOBLE TRAY OUR. A Chro- 


nicle. By Tnomas or SWARRATON, Armiger. In 
three volumes. 
London: Smrru, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, folded, price ls. 6d.; or in case, 3s. 
LACK’S MAP OF INDIA, containing 
all the Places to which attention is at present 
directed. 
Edinburgh : 


A. and C. Biack ; London: E. StTayrorp; 


and all Booksellers. 


Third Edition, revised and corrected, 
7" IRD EDITION of the LIFE 
of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, (Currer Bell,) Au- 
thor of ‘* Jane Eyre,” “‘ Shirley,” ‘‘ Villette,” &e. By 
E. C. Gasket. ‘In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, price 
24s. cloth. 
London : $ 





Now ready, 


Srrn, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 





Just published, rice 12s, 

( F THE LIGHT OF NATURE; 
a Discourse by NarHanari CuLverwe, M.A. 
Edited by Joan Brown, D.D. Edinburgh. 

With a CRITICAL ESSAY on the Discourse by 
Joun Cairns, M.A. Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Edinburgh : Tuomas Constasie and Co.; London : 

Hamiiron, Apams, and Co. 


LIVY FOR MILITARY STU _ NTS. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY OF KOME, 
By Trrvs Livres. 

THE THIRD DECADE, Part I. illustrated by co- 
pious Notes, Historical, Geogra hieal, and Critical: 
especially adapted for the use of } ilitary Students. By 
E. R. Humpareys, LL.D. Head Master of Chelten- 
ham Grammar-School, &c. 

London : Loneman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster Row. 

SOYER’S NEW BOOK NOW READY. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, extra gilt, 

OYER’S CULINARY CAMPAIGN, 
Illustrated with Portrait and numerous Engra- 
vings; to which is appended NEW RECEIPTS, 
which will carry economy and an improved bill of fare 
into every household, and prove a boon to every house- 
keeper in the country. 

London: GrorcEr 


8vo. 








UTLEDGE and Co, Farringdon 
St 


NEW TALE, WITH Pay ogy al MRS. H. B. 
STOWE 


e ls. 
HE GARIES AND THEIR FRIEN DS. 
By F. J. Wess. With a Preface by Mrs. Stowe. 

An edition of the above in crown 8vo. bound in 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. will also be ready. 

*,* The demand having exhausted the First Edition 
of this book, the publication is delayed until the 12th 
instant, to prevent disappointment. 








ndon : Grorcr Rovriepox and Co. Farringdon 
Street. 
STOCQUELER’S INDIA.—THE TWELFTH 
THOUSAND 


Price 1s. 6d. boards, 
NDIA. By J. H. Srocaverer. With 
an Account of the Mutiny in the Bengal Army, 
and reliable information on the Government, the 
various Routes to, and European Life in India. Also 
Descriptions of the Principal Towns, Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, Bombay, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, &c.; and Prac- 
tical Advice on pur the y Outfit suit- 
able to either route—the sea or overland.—“ In this 
volume it has been the aim to condense and concen- 
trate all the information regarding the British Empire 
in the East, which is so essential should now be known 
by every one.” 
London; GrorcE enn and Co. Farringdon 





| 








=) 


\ J ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS intended for insertion in the 
October Number (No. XXIV. New Series) should be 
sent to } Publisher not later than the 24th INST. 
BILLS, &c. by the 28th. 
London: iene Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


HE SOLICITOR’S 

REPORTER, No. 37, for this day, Contains 
leading articles, New Law Courts : The Divorce Act— 
A Summary of the Week's Legal News—Legislation of 
the Year—Recent Decisions in Chancery—Review, 
Toulmin Smith’s The Parish—Professional Intelli- 
gence—Correspondence—Roman Catholic Charities 
Report—Judicial Business Report—Gazettes, &c. &e. 
—Digest of Cases decided in the Superior Courts. 
Price ls. ; or without the Digest, 8d.—Published at the 
Office, 13, Carey Street, W.C. 





JOURNAL AND 











Now ready, alee: quarto royal, in a handsome gilt 
binding, price One Guinea, f 

HE LAST OF THE BRAVE; 

containing Views of the various Burial-Grounds 
in the Crimea and at Scutari, 
tire Inscriptions on the Monume nts, both Public and 
Regimental, together with those on the Tombs of our 
departed Heroe s, whether Officers, Soldiers, or Sailors, 
thus forming a ve ‘alu: ible momento of reference to the 
companion-in-arms or the relative. 
Capt. the Hon, Joun CoLnorne, 


late 77th Regiment, and Capt. 


60th Royal Rifles, 
Freperic Brine, 





accompanied by the en- | 


Royal Engineers, having taken the sketches and sur- | 


guarantee for the accu- 
and will enable the 
in both services to 


veyed the ground, will be a 
racy of this interesting 
last resting-places of the brave 
be easily discovered. 

A Correct MAP of SEBASTOPOL 
Country, showing the Russian Defences, Positions of 
the Allied Armies and their Trenches, also the Bri- 
tish Military and Naval Pam, by Captain 
Freperic Brine, R.E. F.R.G.S 

May be had of the Publis! 

and Co, 106, Str and, 


series, 





Messrs. ACKERMANN 
London. 





In 12mo. price 3s. 64. the Second Edition of 
HE HANDBOOK OF ROMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES. By Professor Bosesex. Translated 
by the Rev. R. B. Pau, late Fellow of Exeter College ; 
and Edits d, with Notes and Questions, by the Rev. 
T. K. Arnotp, M.A, late Rector of Lyndon, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, (uniformly printed, 

THE HANDBOOK OF GRECIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The pupil will receive from these works a correct and 
tolerably complete picture of Grecian and Roman life ; 
the political portions (the acceunt of the national in- 
stitutions and their effects) appear to be of great value ; 
while the very moderate extent of each admits of its 
being thoroughly mastered—of its being got up and 
retained, 

Rivixetons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors 

HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTILOLOG x, 
Plates,) 5s. 

THE ATHENUAN STAGE 
dents. 4s. 


ANDBOOKS to the ART 
SURES EXHIBITION, Price 6d. each, 

term with the Official Catalogue. 
THE GALLERY OF BRITISH PA 


by Tom Tayior, Esq. 


with 


a Handbook for Stu- 





TREA- 
(Uni- 


INTINGS, 





THE GALLERY OF ANCIENT MASTERS, 
By G. Scuanrr jun, Esq. 
THE WATER-COLOURS, DRAWINGS, AND 
ENGRAVINGS, 
By Tom Taytor, Esq. 
THE BRITISIL PORTRAIT _ LERY. 
By Tom Tayior, E 
THE MUSEUM OF ORNAME NT AL ART, 


And THE ARMOURY, 

By J. B. Wanine, Esq. and J, R. Prancne, Esq. 
Being Reprints of a series of Critical Notices origin- 
ally published in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.” 

To be had at the Guardian Office; the Exhibition 
Book Stall; of all Booksellers; and at the principal 
Railway Stations. 

Any one of the above Books is transmissible by post 
for ld., and a copy will be sent from the Guardian 
Office to any address, on receipt of seven postage- 


** A tale superior to ordinary novels in its practical 


application to the phases of actual life. The style is 


stamps. For thirty stamps a copy of all five will be 
sent. 
ately publis hed, 
Brow THE SURFACE; A STORY 
} OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. In3 vo- 
lumes. 
| “A well-constructed tale, in afresh and charming 
| style. Many of the scenes are finely delineated, and 
| some of them display a dramatic power of no mean 
} order.” —Critic. 
| ‘A very well-written and entertaining story of do- 
mestie life.”—Guardian. 
| 





and in good taste—felicitous epigrams 


level, plain, 
"—Athe- 


flashing through the tissue here and there. 
neum, 

** The novel keeps the attention fixed, and it is 
written in a genial, often playful tone, so that, al- 
though containing much that is romantic in its inci- 
dents, there is no strain for effeect.”—Ezraminer. 

“« The dark shades are very agreeably relieved by pas- 
sages of bright description or lively satire.”— Literary 
Gazette. 

* Full of refinement and vivacity. It sprinkles more 
than one county with drops of satire.”— Leader. 

** Must be stamped as a decided success.”—Press. 

“* A book that possesses the rare merit of being what 
it claims to be, a story of English country life, and 
moreover a very well-told story. We have re ad it 
with much pleasure from the first page to the last.”— 
Daily News. 

** Considerably above the average of novels in many 

_— It contains much thought, is well written, 
and is in parts both amusing and interesting.”"—Econo- 
mist. 

London: Sairn, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 


and Surrounding | 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
Immediately, in crown 8vo. price 2 
‘HE COURSE OF TRUE : OVE 
NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. By Cuantes 
Re ape, Author of “‘ It is never too Late to Mend,” 
* Peg Ww offingtor,” and ‘‘ Christie Johnstone.” 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 


- “ NEVE: ER 





I. 

CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and the 
ISLANDS of the PACIFIC, in 1855-56. By J 
D’Ewes, Esq. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

** By far the most valuable account of China and the 
Chinese.” — Spectator. 


It. 

SINAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND 
SOUDAN: Wanderings around the Birthplace of the 
Prophet and across the Ethiopian Desert. By James 
Hamiiron, Author of ‘ Travels in Northern Africa,” 
Post Svo. with Maps, 10s. 6d. 

A work of great importance, and a valuable contri- 
bution to the history and geography of these interest- 
ing regions.”—Standard, 

Ill, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPOND. 
ENCE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Jonn Russet, M.P. Fourth and Conclud- 
ing Volume. 8vo. Ms, 

* Of great value, casting considerable light on the 
last three years of Fox's stormy life.”—Jress. 

Iv. 

STONES OF THE VALLEY. 8B 
the Rev. W. S. Symonps, F.G.S. Author of x 
Stones.”” Small 8vo. with Illustrations. 5s. 

** One of the most popular books on the science of 
geology published within our recollection.”’— Bevel. 
London: Ricuarp Bentis y, New Burlington Stre 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 
Suecessors to Henry Colburn, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


CHOW cH OW: being Selections 


from a Journal kept in India, &e. By the Viscountess 
FALKLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 20s, 

* Lady Falkland’s work may be read with interest 
and pleasure.”—Atheneum. 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a SOL- 


DIE R; or Military Service in the East and West. By 
Lient.-Col. Sir James E. Atexanprn, K.C.L.S. &e. 
pe ny with Iustrations, 21s. 
** One great merit of the 
Another feature of the work is experience.”’— 
* The book is filled with interesting matter.’ 
aminer 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ELIZA- 
BETH DAVIS, a BALACLAVA NURSE. Edited 
by Jane Wriniams. 2 vols, with Portrait, 21s. 

A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE. 
With Anecdotes, Incidents, and Sketches from Twenty 
Departments of France. By the Rev. G. M, Mrs- 
Grave, A.M. Oxon, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


? is readableness 
-Spectat 
"—Er- 


Passages 





THE NEW NOVELS 
THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 


Briscor. 3 vols. 

* With its peculiar design and powerful execution, 
its vivid sketches and striking characters, its scenes of 
so startling an import and so deep an interest, this 
novel has a chance of obtaining renown.”’—Sun,. 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. By 


Lady Cuarrerton, 3 vols. 
“1 ady Chatterton’s clever novel.” —Zraminer. 


A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs. §. 


C. Haw. 3 vols. 

*** A Woman’s Story’ is interesting. It is well an? 
carefully written, and is quite equal to any of Mrs. 5. 
C. Hall's other works.” — Atheneum, 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. By 


Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
* A tale worthy of a place beside the best of Mrs 
Gore's previous productions.”—Zimes. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author 
of ** John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 

“We cordially recommend these volumes. The 
same graphic power, deep pathos, healthful sentiment, 
and masterly execution which place that beautiful 
work, ‘John Halifax,’ @mong the English classics, 
are everywhere displayed,”"—Chronicle, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 


New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols. 


“A very delightful tale; interesting from the 
healthy tone of its sentiment and for the truth with 
which it pourtrays a chapter taken from the joys and 
sorrows of everyday existence. The power displayed 
in the whole story, of seizing upon and delineating the 
various forms of human impulse, fully entitle the ‘book 
to its name of * True to Nature.’ "—John Bull, 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWCOD. 


3 vols. 

ienion : Printed by Josrrn CLayr Ny, ‘, of 3 
County of Middlesex, Printe r,at the office of Josrrm CLAY 
tow, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's !n 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid ‘Joszrn Crarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 
—Sarcnpar, 13th Ssrrexsen 1857., 
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